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Swapponrs” 


I yearn for a week or two of sun, quiet, 
scenery, bull-frogs, and good Yankee food. 
The Deep Country, the Cape a la Joe Lincoln 
and Nantucket, appeal. In swop I offer full 
value for value received: Expert services as 
dressmaker, children’s companion, or amanu- 
ensis. My—101 

Will swop one Kennebec boat, 15’ 11” 
long, seats 5, Elto-Evinrude 4-cyl. engine 
mounted amidships, cushions, lights, horn, etc. 
for 2 Sponson canoes in good condition. 
My-202 

Going camping? I have a folding camp 
trailer, accommodates three — comfortable 
beds with springs. Outfit complete and like 
new. I want 18’ sailing dory with sail. My—203 

Year-round property wanted in exchange for 
well-built, 9 room, furnished house with 4 lots, 
89 x 100, on ocean front at Orr’s Island, Maine. 


Finest neighborhood, electricity, well and 
cement cistern included— value $3,200. 
My-—204 


Man’s high-grade, dark blue overcoat, size 
46 in excellent condition, a good fireless cooker, 
an old leather-covered trunk, Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weeklies (World War numbers); also coats, 
hats and dresses, size 14—16, suitable for school 
girl or woman. What have you? My—205 

I have 2 split bamboo fishing rods with case. 
What have you to offer in books, such as, 
“Man, the Unknown” by A. Carrel. My—206 

Camera users. I'll swop a new Maxim Ex- 
posure Meter for each photograph of amusing 
epitaphs on gravestones. And will tell you 
where to snap them. My—207 

I have Empire bureau, Boston rocker, 
child’s high chair. I want portable typewriter 
or gasoline washing machine motor. My~—208 


Columns 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


What am I offered for 4 lots at Beachwood, 
N. J.? Also sets: ““Success Process” ; “‘Lessons on 
Vitamins” and “Lessons on Weight, Control 
for Health, Beauty & Efficiency”’; set, 5, bound 
books: “‘Chemical Diagnosis, Bio-Chemistry”’ 
by Victor Rocine; roots of white water lily and 
many perennials? I want: Yellow hardy water 
lily and choice garden plants, psychic books 
and magazines and garden equipment. My—209 

I have 12 antique knives, real ivory handles, 
steel blades, 10'%"’ long. Old thin solid silver, 
2 tablespoons, 2 dessert, 7 teaspoons, some 
marked; 6 modern sterling coffee spoons, 2 
dessert, same pattern. Hand-tooled tan leather 
book cover. Who has a smart spring coat 44, 
good sheets and pillow cases or other things? 
My-210 

Spring is here and I long for an island in 
New England, with good soil and foliage. I 
have 3 diamond rings, heirlooms, value $700 
and an Alaska seal coatee. My-—211 





Obviously, YANKEE can assume 
no responsibility for the adver- 
tisers using the Swop Columns. 
But if you find that any of your 
transactions are not just right, 
we would appreciate hearing full 
details from you. These swops 
are carried on through the 
mails, and this fact, we believe, 
subjects the swoppers to the usual 
regulations thereof. 














Do they laugh when you sit down to play? 
Then swop your soprano sax with me. I have a 
1936 Atwater Kent radio or a Corona portable 
typewriter, recently overhauled, with case. 
My-212 

A cottage on a beautiful lake in Maine for 
your vacation. Quiet, yet near shopping and 
amusement centers. I need motor boat, sail 
boat, beach wagon. What have you to offer? 
My-213 

I'd like a set of ““The works of John Bur- 
roughs.”’ In swop I can offer some large, old, 
hard-to-get ships’ lanterns. My—214 

Wanted: old crewel embroidered bedspread 
or smaller piece. What would you like? My—215 

One Cyphers Brooder for day-old chicks. 


Has been used only 3 weeks and is just as good 
as new! What am I offered? My—216 
Summer’s coming! So’s summer school! 


Yankee Family will rent to Yankee Family a 
swell furnished camp near lake in southern 
N. H., 1% hours from Harvard Yard. Mail, 
grocery, ice, milk delivery. Exchange: a fair 
amount carpenter-household work. My—217 

What have you to swop for old stencils, chair 
back, wall and tin tray kinds? Name anything, 
and if I want it, P’ll swop with you. My—218 

What will! you give me for rent of the pretti- 
est little bijou furnished apartment in midtown 
Manhattan for June—September? It is swell, 
but I am going back to New England. Maybe a 
summer school student at Columbia University 
would be interested? My—219 

Will swop California oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, olives or canned fruits; also Mexican 
pottery and glass; or rare roses and flowering 
shrubs, for old glass or Chinese (not Japanese) 


china — opalescent glass is my particular 
hobby — or maple syrup and maple sugar. 
My-220 


Two size 10 dresses, outgrown but in A No. 1 
condition . . . white dimity with red dots, 
5"" yoke of smocking in red, worth $5 new 

. and very pretty silk plaid with white 
silk collar, worth $3 new. What have you? 
My-221 

Choice hatching eggs, Salmon Faverolle 
and Buff Orpington. Will swop for suitable 
antique. My—222 

Have several duplicates in my collection of 
old penny banks. If someone else has doubles, 
wouldja wanna swop whatcha got fer whatcha 
ain’t? My—223 

Clocks to swop...I have several old 
clocks, Jerome Boardman, Whiting, Terry 
duplicates which I will swop for others. Also 
have looking glass 16’° x 30’ with original 
picture at top. My—224 

What do you want for your copies of “Out of 
Bondage,” ““Sam Lovell’s Boy,” ‘“‘Vermont” 
and “Silver Fields” by Rowland E. Robinson? 
My-225 

Wanted: Mountain Laurel, pink Azaleas, 
high-bush Blueberries. I have perennial plants, 
some hardy Roses, native plants, shrubs and 
trees. My—226 

Ithaca, N. Y. Retired professor’s comfortable 
$15,000 semi-mansion, 10 rooms, 3 baths, 2 
garages, automatic steam heat. Will swop for 
successful manufacturing business, equal value, 
along Atlantic coast. Grand chance for retired 
Cornellian or for parents of students. Many 
rooms could be rented. My—227 


Wanted: Large weathervane of animal or 
bird. What do you want? My-—228 

I want “The Descendants of Nicholas Doe.” 
I have Godey’s magazines April 1897, Nov. 
1895, Jan., Feb., May, Aug. 1896, March, 
May, June, July, Aug. 1898. Failing my chief 
want, what do you offer? My-—229 

For a male outdoor dog not over a year old to 
be a pal to my St. Bernard, I'll swop Kamp- 
kook No. 45, 2-burner, side shields, never used. 
Will deliver and collect within 100 miles of 
Haverhill, Mass. My—230 
(Continued on page 42) 
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YOUR NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


in Vow York 


SPONSORED BY YANKEE MAGAZINE 





Convenient to all parts of the city. Two bus lines—B. M. T., 
I. R. T. subways—Sixth Avenue Elevated—Hudson Tubes— 
all within two blocks of hotel. Only five blocks to Largest 








Department Stores—Empire State Building. Fireproof Ga- 
rage with Free Delivery Service. 


kx kk k 
Five Dining Rooms ' Soda Fountain , Grill 
Kiddies’ Play Room and Roof * Free Library * Radio Rooms 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITALITY 
1000 Large Rooms with Bath 


Single from $2.25 to $4.00 
Double from $3.50 to $6.00 


ON 


ee 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 28th Street (near Fifth Avenue) 


NEW YORK 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


7 | it the Weld s wy FA ... 1939 





























An Outstanding 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HOTEL 


* 


At thee EAGLE 


Gentlefolk are assured of 
the unobtrusive service and 
quiet taste that they are ac- 
customed to enjoy within 
their own homes. 


A ‘Distinguished Restaurant 


* 


Eagle Hotel 
Concord, New Hampshire 
* 

THE PHENIX HOTEL is owned 


and operated under the same 
management 











Dale ‘c4. 
Wpillionai e B) 


For a short vaca- 
tion or for a sum- 
mer, Vermont 
offers a long- 
dreamed-of way of 
LIVING —in a 
glorious country- 
side, unspoiled, 
uncrowded, sil- 
vered with lakes 
and streams, en- 
circled in emerald 
hills, enlivened 
with recreation 
for all. 

Turn Vermont- 
ward this summer 
for new touring 
and vacation joys FREE BOOK 
—and for a pre-view of Green Mountain 
vacations, send now for new official illustrated 
booklet, “‘Unspoiled Vermont.” 

VERMONT PUBLICITY SERVICE 
16 State House, Montpelier, Vt. 











VERMONT 


One six line ad per month allowable. 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








GOING MY WAY? Will swop my services as chauffeur 
and companion for transportation to Colorado as soon 
as possible after June 3. Could share expenses. I am a 
young man, good driver, with Mass. license. . JMy1 


CHATTY, HOMEY LETTERS written to shut-ins 
invalids or home-folks. One dollar each. JMy2 


PROTESTANT AMERICAN COUPLE, middle-aged, 
in small country village offer comfortable farm-house 
accommodations to congenial, respectable folks. Or 
we'd board and give excellent care to children under ten 
years. Rates are right for right folks. JMy3 


DIRE NEED: young man, 26, eight years banking, 
bookkeeping, accounting ~ wants job any- 
where in New England. JMy4 

I'LL GIVE ART LESSONS to children from 5 to 16, 
privately or in group. Must be within driving distance 
ot Mass. North Shore. Could arrange for outdoor sketch- 
ing and picnic for children. Rates reasonable. I'm a 
young woman with training and experience. JMy5 


WANTED: “Supervisory work at cabins or at large 
camp for summer son. JMy6 

I'M GOOD at landsc: ape and greenhouse work. Who 
wants me? ? JMy7 

MY SPECIALTIES are fine sly braided silk chair or 
table mats, any color or size, $1.50 up. Crystallized 
grapefruit peel, 50¢ pound and water-color flower prints. 
JMy8 

HOUSEWORKER WANTED: plain cook, for young 
couple. Light laundry, own room, small country house 
near Rye, N. Y. $35 a month. Write full particulars, 
experience and refe srences. JMy9 

DO YOL V CARPET RAGS? I have a “loom and 
will weave your rags into bedroom rugs, 30°’ wide. One 
pound rags to one yard of rug, “hit or miss."’ Will take 
maple syrup in exchange for rugs or weave for 75¢ per 
yard. JMy10 

EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER and typist 
would give loyal, capable service in exchange for per- 
manent position in southern New England. JMyi1 
WHO WANTS TO LIVE ON MY FARM in the heart 
of the Green Mountains, rent free? House structurally 
good but needs hard work to make it livable. Has 200 
gallon maple grove. Ideal for couple who want to get 
away from it all, and still aren't afraid of country life and 
hard work. Owner pays repairs. JMyi2 

WILL SWOP SERVICES as stenographer and typist 
during summer months in return for room and board in 
quiet, pleasant — in or near Connecticut — coun- 
try or shore. JMy1 


TWO LADIES _ ‘swop (1) German lessons and (2) 
piano lessons for use of furnished house in country or at 
shore from April 15 to Oct. 1. JMy14 


WANTED BY EXPERIENCED SECRETARY: 

position somewhere in Connecticut. Would like some- 

thing to do with the making or handling of books. 
JMyi5 

I'M A REGULAR SECRETARY of the Navy when it 
comes to planning and building boats. I've built ‘em 









































large enough to take in a man and wife and triplets, all 
nuts about fishing, and I've built ‘em as small as a 
cheese-box. Write me your boat wants and I'll try to 
comply. JMy16 

HELP ME IN THE CITY 
come here and eat. JMy17_ _ VRS Sie 
WHEN YOU'RE LOOKING for a caretaker what am, 
let me know. I don't mean to brag, but I've got what it 
takes: sense of humor, knowledge of gardening, of run- 
ning a place, chauffeur's license, capability and one wife 
who can cook (has had quantity-cooking jobs, too) and 
sew like a streak. My two children are well-behaved and 
.. OL. ie 
I DON'T WANT TO WORK, but I have to. I'm not 
particularly good at anything, not strictly honest (who 
is?), and altogether not awfully attractive. JMy19 va 
WHO CAN MEND MUSIC BOXES? Mine sticks 
halfway through “How Dry I Am.” Let's hear from 
you. JMy20 = > oa 

MAN LOOKING FOR JOR in the worst 


. I'll send eats for it, or 











way. Can 
chop wood, is responsible, honest, dependable and will 
do your work in the way you want it to be done. Has 
wife who can do housework, wait on table. Also has 
small son, 3 years old. JMy21 


IS THERE SUCH A COMBINATION as this? 

smart young college man who likes boys around 5 years 
old, can teach them things, take them swimming, laugh 
at them and discipline them, give them a love of the 
outdoors and be nice to have around the house — all in 
swop for room and board at New Hampshire farm 
which is full of life and interest (and boarde rs). JMy22 


IF YOU CAN DO PRACTICAL CARPENTRY, 
painting and general handy-man work, I'll offer you the 
rent of my southern N. H. camp, comfortably furnished, 
near lake, accommodating four a Season: June 15 
Sept. 15. Let's talk it over. JM 'y2 


SINGLE, MIDDLE AGED G ENTL /EMAN, manual 
arts teacher with B.S. degree, wants summer camp 
position. Especially interested in under-privileged, 
handicapped and crippled children. Also wants a school 
position for all next year, or private teaching or tutoring 
anywhere. JMy24 


HARVARD SOPH wants tutoring job for summer. 
Fond sports and kids. Can't sail, though — sorry. 
JMy25 : 
SCHOOL TEACHER (widow) in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, also experienced proof reader (formerly 
with Rumford Press, and Pinkham Press, Boston) de- 
sires position as, companion — attendant to child or 
older person; governess; housekeeper for one; or care- 
taker country home for rental. Free to travel. Best 
references. J]My26. 

GIRL ready to enter college next year interested in 
social service wants to 3 volunteer work in children’s 
camp this summer. JMy2 


IS THERE A GIRL with some experience in housework 
in the vicinity of Peterborough, N. H., who wants a part- 
time job this summer? Home nights. Saturday and 
Sunday off. $5. JMy28 
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horse?) plays football, weighs 200, wants outdoor job for 
summer pitching hay, bricks or what have you. J]My29 
IS YOUR DOG TOPS in etiquette? Honest, I teach 
dogs behavior, and after being at my place your dog will 
make Emily Post green with envy. JA 
ALL I WANT is a steady job where I can use my ex- 
perience in painting and repair work, camps and tour- 
ists, animals, poultry and lawns. I can't milk. I'm 
married, but have no children. Could I have a separate 
cottage? I'll furnish references. JA2 
CONN. YANKEE WIDOW, middle-aged, good cook 
and housekeeper, who likes youngsters, swimming, 
camping, Thoreau, music and square dances, who types, 
drives, wants summer job, preferably camp or hotel. JA3 
YALE JUNIOR wants summer playing job at N. E. 
lake ja shore resort. Excellent references. Union mem- 
r. JA4 
WOMAN WRITER, responsible, good references, will 
oe best of care to country or seashore home in swop 
or free rental. Must be within walking distance of 
stores and post office. Would occupy from April to 
Octobe 
A A YANKEE WOMAN, middle-aged, with executive 
experience in social work and experience in teaching 
music, wants to work in a Christian summer camp. 
Excellent references. JA7 oe 
I'D LIKE to have two home-loving boarders, either 
sex, who would be satisfied with good country living. 
JA8 


























COLLEGE BOY strong as a horse (you remember a | 





WORLD WAR VET wants work in hotel, but is willing | 


to accept anything, country preferred. Experienced 
clerk, station manager and caretaker. JA9 


WHO WANTS TO HIRE hiking companion by the 
hour? 50¢ first hour, 35¢ an hour following hours. In 
vicinity of Concord, Lincoln, Silver Hill or thereabouts. 
I might mention that I'm a lady and like children. JA10 


TEACHER, M.A. Columbia, professor in History and 
Dean in Southern Woman's College, 12 years’ experi- 
ence, wants to teach in New England college or private 
school. JA11 


CAPABLE, TRUSTWORTHY WOMAN wants full or 
part-time work in Boston or suburbs. Experienced in 
store, office, hotel and home. Some knowledge of nurs- 
ing. Driver's license. JA12 


ARE YOU LOOKING for a competent governess or 
experienced child nurse for difficult Jr. or that spoiled 
grandchild, or just for an everyday family? Perhaps you 
would like a N. H. Yankee, well recommended by 
appreciative parents. JA13 


I AM A YANKEE, experienced as brass goods sales 
department correspondent, who wants to get placed 
somewhere in or near Waterbury, Conn. JA14 


I CAN SNOOP OUT WATER VEINS and successfully 
locate a well for you with _ accuracy of an ant eater 
going after ants. Try me. JA 


WAITING FOR GOOD OOK “with qua quantity ty cooking 
experience, and helper, too, a position in Girls’ Camp. 
Give details, references and tell me what you think 
you are worth. JAi8 


LIBRARY SCHOOL GRAD, now teaching, wants posi- 
tion as country town librarian in New England. JA19 


INTERESTED IN ANY UNUSUAL POSITION. 
Twelve years’ experience in secretarial and editorial 
office of small museum. Would go anywhere. JA20 


COUNTRY HOSPITALITY is offered in exchange for 
research work in city. Time here in proportion to what 
you do there. JA23 

I AM A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, cultured and 
educated, accustomed to children and young people; 
experienced automobile driver and shopper. I wish to 
keep house for business woman, teacher, or elderly 
wane or to assume responsibility of motherless home 

24 















































YOUNG BUSINESS COLLEGE STUDENT wants 
position for summer as office assistant or as hostess at 
summer hotel. Experienced. JM1 
MAINE YANKEE GIRL, 24, University grad, B.S., 
B.A. and just finishing thesis for M.A. 2 yrs. teaching 
experience as senior student assistant in Biology, Chem- 
istry and Laboratory, and graduate student assistant 
in English. Good in athletics. Best of references. I want a 
position on good teaching staff. JM2 
YOUNG SINGLE MAN, experienced and industrious, 
wants employment on farm, preferably poultry and 
truck gardening. Expect liberal wages. JF2 
HIGH SCHOOL BOY wants job for summer in or near 
Dublin, N. H. doing light work around house, etc. Can 
take dictation and typewrite. Artistic inclinations with- 
out the temperament. JF3 
TWO TEACHERS, college graduates, want work for 
next summer in gift shop or tea room. Both enjoy meet- 
i people and have had successful business experience. 
“4 




















EXPERIENCED KNITTER would like work to do at 
home, preferably for a well established shop. JF6 


I'D LIKE to take care of an estate somewhere in New 
England. I can manage all kinds of repairs, including 
doing over your antiques. Clever and inventive with 
tools. Highest references furnished. JF9 

WANTED: man or woman, or both, to board and room 
in attractive new home. Excellent home cooking. Would 
care for invalid. JJ1 

DRESSMAKER will custom-make your blouses, skirts, 
dresses, from your materials and patterns, to your 
measure. Beautifully finished. Or I cut and semi-finish. 
Prices reasonable. Write. JJ3 

FORMER SECRETARY Connecticut Authors, college 
trained, familiar business administration, legal, court 
reporting. Excellent references, character and ability. 
Veteran. Now with Dept. Justice. Seeks connection. JJ4 

















Worth Traveling Miles to See 





The PAINE Panorama of Summer 


Everything to style the home for Summer is here reaching new 
peaks of smartness and originality; inspiring instant impulse 
to re-fashion the home in Summer’s mood. Exhilarating. A 
sight you can’t afford to miss. Visitors are cordially welcome. 


PAINE  furmiare 


BL ARLINGTON STREET. BOSTON 
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Swap Your Leisure Time 
for the fun of Making 


THIS = 
COLORFUL BOX 
with HOMESPUN 


pe a new craft with which you can 
make colorful novelties from Den- 





nison crepe paper and old boxes any- 
thing from a cereal box to a hat box, in all 
shapes and sizes! You'll find yourself making useful and decorative ob- 
jects for gifts, for your home or to sell. And you'll make them at a next- 
to-nothing cost, too, because all you need is a cardboard box and Den- 
nison Very Best Crepe. It is a craft that you can learn in less than five 
minutes. 





check those you want and enclose 10c for each: 
How to Make Crepe Flowers 
New Dennison-craft Ideas Parties 





: DENNISON’S, Dept. 8279, Framingham, Mass. 
SEND THE ' Send me FREE instructions for Home Spun Craft, including 
: the carry-all basket illustrated. 
COUPON 7 
+ Name 
>, ' 
FOR ; Address 
FREE 1 City State 
INSTRUCTIONS ; If in addition, you wish any of the following Mc booklets, 
 } i} : 
' 
' 
’ 















3 ACRES of 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 


Offering a pleasant and restful environment 
and including a charming house completely 
reconditioned inside and out, a large barn 
and a garage converted from a carriage 
shed. Many old features and what may be 
most important a good fishing pond only 
five minutes walk away. A deep well fur- 
nishes an ample supply of pure water. The 
setting of the house allows sunlight in the 
front rooms for the entire day and three 
fireplaces provide warmth and cheer when 
needed. May we send you further details? 


Total ‘Price $3572 
Country Properties, Inc. 


50 CONGRESS STREET 4 STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. , N. H. 
CAPITAL 5420 TELEPHONE 1123 
i aie 
14 E. 28th Street New York City 


Care of YANKEE 
Lexington 2-7800 
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Cape (od! 


You haven't seen New England 
until you have visited Cape Cod. 
Here, facing four seas, is a land 
of towns, rich in seafaring tradi- 
tion, beckoning you to come and 
enjoy the summer vacation with 
them. Modern waterfront hotels, 
quiet inns, pretty Cape Cod cot- 
tages, hundreds of ponds and 
lakes, seaside golf courses, end- 
less beaches. 


For Booklet Guide, free of charge 
write to 


Cape Cod Hotel Association 
Cotuit, Mass. 
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In the JUNE Issue: 


CuiLp’s Way by Bill Gerry. 

A Yankee author “‘in disgrace’? comes back . . . and how. 
CROWELL AND THURLOW, INCORPORATED by Donald B. Willard. 
How To Make A WiLp FLowerR GARDEN by Victor Cutter, Jr. 


SuMMER THEATRES ARE FOR THE SUMMER PEOPLE by William Pitt. 
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shores of Ftospitality 


Of all New England’s charms none is more universally acclaimed 
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than the shores of Massachusetts. From the silver dunes of Cape Cod 


apa eerie Hi" 


to the rocks of Cape Ann the coastal beauty of the old Bay State offers 


a never failing welcome. 





In Massachusetts too, the traditional New England hospitality is 
more than a phrase. For more than three hundred years the travellers 


to her shores have received a welcome and her bounty. 








The Hotel Puritan represents a most modern version of New 
England Hospitality at its best. Whether you are in Boston for a day 
or a week- you may be assured of a cordial, friendly welcome 
at the Puritan. The modern appointments, courteous 
service and the parking facilities for motoring 


guests will please you as much as the 

















1A surprisingly moderate rates. 
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BBR HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WiuiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Direétor 
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Keystone View Co. 


YES, SIR, I'M 


THE RURAL MAILMAN! 


If you think carrying the R.F.D. mail is just a job, 


I wisH I had your job! You 
don’t mean to tell me the Government 
pays you for driving around through 
this beautiful scenery.” That's about 
what most summer folks say to me when 
they come lolling out to where I’m 
putting the mail in their rural mail 
box. And they mean what they say. But 
along in February when I’m stuck in a 
snow drift; when me, the old mare and 
the sleigh are bottom-side up, off the 
road and all mixed up in a barbed wire 
fence and a thorn apple tree, and the 
blanket, robe, and cushions are going 
down across the lot in a forty-mile 
blizzard — well, then these same sum- 
mer folks, tucked up in their cozy city 
apartments or sticking their toes in the 
warm sands of Miami Beach, ain't 
envying me much. 

Funny thing about summer folks. 
First off, when they buy a place and 
come to spend the summer they're 


you'd better read this and see how 


mistaken you've been. . 
By MARK WHALON 


mostly rather stand-offish, self-satisfied 
and suspecting. Then each year some of 
them stay a little later and first thing 
they know they're staying the yea 
round, and before either they or us 
know it they've got to be as friendly, as 
understanding and as human as us 
natives — the hills get a holt on them 
and do something to them. 

But it’s not just the summer folks 
that think I’ve got it soft. Take it now 
along in August when the farmers are 
haying and it’s one hundred in the 
shade and the sweat is walking down 
between their shoulder blades. Well, 
when they see me driving past singing 
and a bunch of wild flowers in the 
wind-shield they quite often get all 
upsot and envious. They clean forget 
those winter days when they was com- 
fortably snowed in, lying on the couch 
behind the chunk stove, reading, with 
a pitcher of cider simmering within 


reach. They forget that I come the last 
mile on snowshoes so they can have 
their letters, their newspaper and their 
milk check. 

But whatever the hardships I don’t 
aim to quit carrying the rural mail for 
some time yet, even though I been at it 
now for some twenty-odd years. I like 
it! I'm an institution! I’m the only 
representative of the Government that 
most of the people back in the hills 
ever see: I'm the only visible, tangible 
return they ever get for all the taxes 
they pay the Federal Government. And 
besides, a rural mailman has got to be 
a diplomat, a court of appeal, and a 
compendium of general information, 
and if I do say it, I'm all these things 
and more besides. 

Some folks are always aiming to have 
my job. For instance, there’s a son-ol- 
the-family somewhere along the route; 
been away to school; got notions and 
has his hair plastered down. You know. 
He speaks of the grand opportunities 
in the city for a young man of his 
peculiar and pleasing stripe and 
threatens to leave the farm, just strong 
enough to keep the old folks stewing 
and worrying, but never strong enough 
to bring the matter to a showdown. 

Now, Pa, he knows his son Sam can’t 
pitch hay, and Ma, she thinks Sammie 
is too handsome to clean out the cow 
stables. Ordinarily, a spell back, under 
such circumstances and conditions this 
young man would have been pointed 
towards preaching. But preaching ain't 
what it used to be, and the Sammies of 
today are rather inclined to find more 
solace and inspiration in the picture 
books with most-bare actresses and all, 
than they are in the books of the Old 
Testament. So looking at the matter all 
around, the old folks have a kind of 
joint, submerged idea twixt themselves 
that it might be kind of nice if I 
“dropped off,” sudden-like. ‘Then 
Samuel could take my place and who 
knows but what circulating around 
among the summer folks he might 
strike up a likely match for himself 
with some of those rich city girls. 

But what would happen if I dropped 
off, I don’t know. For instance, now, 
take that strong-minded lone city 
female that bought the old Hawkins 
place this side of Town Farm Flats and 
allowed how she could run it as well 
as any man. Well, she’s had to fall back 
more than once on the mailman! Most 
every day she'd be out to the mail box 
with some foolish question such as, 
“What can I do to make the tom turkey 
take his proper turn sitting on the 
eggs?” One day she came bustling out 





and said, “My cows have their calves 
all spring and summer long and it’s a 
nuisance coming strung out in this 
retail manner. Why can’t it be arranged 
so’s they'll have them all in one day on 
week?” Well, sir! that question most 
had me stumped. Not so much because 
I didn’t know the answer as because | 
didn’t know how to explain it to her. 
But I finally fetched it, came to me like 
an inspiration. She was looking at it 
from a woman’s standpoint! So, gentle 
and diplomatic I told her how cows 
and women were wholly different crit- 
ters; different in inclinations, habits 
and desires, and as I talked I could see 
the light of understanding and wonder 
dawning in her eyes. She said, “Stop, I 
understand!” Don’t it beat all? Who'd 
ever think it. They sure is some mighty 
queer creatures in the world. 

Oh, yes, indeed, we mailmen have 
our strains and stresses. Never a new 
bride comes on the route but what tries 
out her cooking on me before she'll risk 
it on her brand new husband. Time 
and time again one has blushed out to 
the box with a fallen cake or a pan of 
burned biscuits and stood right by ‘til 
I et some. And a woman down the line 
comes scuttling sideways out of the 
house keeping her back turned on 
the barn, with an innocent look 
on her face and her hands under 
her apron. She sidles up to the 
car; pulls a great big deep wedge 
of hot custard pie out from under 
her apron and whispers, “Here, 
take this, but don’t let my hus- 
band see you!” Now, I tell you! 
To drive down a back road full 
of stones, steering with one hand, 
keeping one eye out for the hus- 
band and eating a piece of hot, 
quivery custard pie so’s not to get 
any on your vest! Well, I tell you 
it’s nerve-racking. 

Yes, and these ain’t really any- 
thing compared to the strain on a 
rural carrier’s conscience — if he’s 
got one. I had a conscience when 
I was young but realized early it 
was no fit thing to have; that if 
you hung on to it it would sure 
keep you disrupted and upsot all 
your life; so I started in early to 
numb, strangle, callous and conquer 
that conscience and I thought I did a 
most complete and pious job of it. It 
didn’t hardly bother me at all — in fact 
I hadn't heard from it for quite a spell 
until one day last summer. That day I 
stopped same as usual at a mail box (I 
ain't naming any names), and the 
woman of the house came out and give 
me the leg and breast of a spring 





chicken. I drove up the road munching 
and thinking how nice and tender the 
chicken, and the farmer’s wife, were. 
I'd just gnawed the bone and throwed 
it away and was licking my fingers when 
I came over the top of the hill to their 
east-barn meadow — and there, sitting 
on the stone wall near where he'd been 
plowing, was the loving, trusting hus- 
band. He had the nose bags on the team 
and was eating his own “took out” 
lunch and (I sure hate to tell you this), 
there he was gnawing and sucking on 
the neck of the chicken —and not a 
darned tooth in his head! Well sir, that 
conscience that I thought was dead, riz 
up and smote me and | darn near 
twitched the car off the road but I 
managed to face down the situation. 
But now, even now as I write this, my 
conscience leaps and gripes my innards. 
I tell you it’s terrible. 

But conscience ain't a circumstance 
to another strain that rural carriers 
have to stand — widows. Yes, sir, I’m 
coming right out bold and tell you. 
Widows are the worst. 

You see it’s like this. An ordinary 
regular New England side-hill farmer 
figured on using up or wearing out 
three or four women and having some 





Hildreth Hawes 


time left over to ease ‘round and en- 
joy himself before he was called to his 
just reward. And it pretty generally 
worked out about as he figured as you 
can see by looking at the grouped tomb- 
stones in those little family burying 
grounds banked with lilac on any of 
my back roads. But once in a great 
while the female survives and when 
she does, look out! Yes, sir, if you see a 


widow running a farm back in the hills 
you can make up your mind she’s as 
cross-grained as a white elm that grows 
in the open and tougher than split 
hickory, and any man aspiring to take 
the place of the late-lamented would 
have to be stronger than a bobsled and 
wear cow hide boots with copper toes. 

Quite a spell ago there was just such 
a widow on my mail route. However, 
she wa'n't the usual gimlet-eyed, 
hatchet-faced kind. She was more the 
buxom type; must have weighed nigh 
onto two hundred and fifty pounds. 
First thing I knew she kept coming 
oftener and oftener to the mail box. 
Then she'd leave jars of pickles and 
preserves for me. And I'd see her 
squinting and peeking through the cur- 
tain. Next thing I knew she was acting 
up playful and kittenish, and in a 
woman of her size it was awful. Things 
went from bad to worse. She lured me 
into the basement to see what made the 
incubator flutter and into the attic to 
see if I thought the chimney was safe. 
Yes, sir, an adventuress is an adven- 
turess no matter whether she’s slim and 
slinky and trying to marry into the 
diplomatic service or fat and fifty and 
aiming to marry into the rural mail 
service. But I was firm and most resist- 
ing. I was led, drawed, hawled and 
dragged from the cellar to the attic, 
through every cupboard and_ spare 
chamber and was in no ways com- 
promised or undone and I admit it 
wa'n't too easy. This resisting warped 
and shivered my timbers for driving 
through the pine-scented air, and chew- 
ing spruce gum every day had pre- 
served my susceptibilities and spizer- 
inctum way beyond my years. 

Sut there ain't any use to deny it I 
was sinking, caving in. The playful, 
simpering look left the widow. She 
commenced to get a glassy-eyed, fever- 
ish, desperate look. I knew something 
had to be done and done quick. I was 
desperate, most frantic. And then help 
came. Providence always sends help to 
those who seek real earnest. My salva- 
tion came in the form of a patent 
medicine. Some medicine company sent 
a whole mail bag full of samples of pills 
—one sample to be left in each mail 
box. Well, sir, | knew the widow pretty 
well by this time and I know she was 
most avaricious natured. If she got a 
chance to get something for nothing 
she'd take five times what she needed. 
So instead of leaving one sample of 
pills in the widow’s box I left five. And 
she took them, took them all. 

Well, I didn’t see the widow out to 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A WHALE OF A FUTURE 


As other towns lie depressed, New Bedford is turning once 


again to the sea, thereby writing an important 


“The town itself is perhaps the dear- 
est place to live in, in all New Eng 
land. ...1 Nowhere in all America will 
you find more patrician-like houses; 
parks and gardens more opulent than 
in New Bedford. Whence came they? 
All these brave houses and flowery gar- 
dens came from the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. One and all they 
were harpooned and dragged up 
hither from the bottom of the sea.” — 
HERMAN MELVILLE, in “Moby Dick.” 


Bu rrucks roll eastward, 
these nights, along the Connecticut 
shore road. In their cargo compart- 
ments are barrels of deep-sea scallops, 
dragged fresh from the ocean bottom. 
Piled beside the barrels are boxes of 
clean haddock, cod and flounder. 

The drivers, in their cabs, are just 
a trifle different from ordinary chauf- 
feurs. They are men whose grand- 


chapter in its success story . . 


By DONALD B. WILLARD 


fathers, likely as not, followed the 
whale in the Antarctic seas, fellows who 
have grown up in a town where all 
streets end in the blue of the ocean. 
Their names may be Portuguese or At 
menian or French or Irish or English, 
but they are all third- or fourth- o1 
ninth-generation New Bedford men, 
products of a melting pot which has at 
least fused their language into the 
speech of the Mayflower descendant. 

These men may be singing as they 
ride through the darkness, but they 
are roaring no sea chantey, no “Rolling 
Down to Rio.” They have a nearet 
destination in mind. They are rolling 
down to Fulton Fish Market, where 
they intend to arrive at 4 A.M. with 
some of the finest and freshest fish ever 
to adorn a Park Avenue dinner table. 

These trucks and these drivers are 
part of the land machinery of New 
Bedford's youngest business. After 
three centuries, the city on Buzzards 


The wharves hum with activity 


Bay is at last becoming a rival of Bos- 
ton and Gloucester as a fishing port. 
rhis year the total value of the catch 
will be near $4,000,000, and the fisher- 
men will collect $750,000 in wages. 

I'he future may be bigger and bet- 
ter, but the point is that New Bedford 
has gone to sea again, and from the 
sea is deriving new strength. 

Once more the wharves are crowded. 
Again utilitarian sails flap against 
stubby masts. For the first time in 
many years womenfolk go visiting 
aboard ship before sailing time and 
sightseers throng the piers, dodging 
heavy traffic, to smell salt air and watch 
the handling of marine gear. 

Fishing, practically a new industry 
since 1929, has completely altered the 
old waterfront. Where the waterfront 
was dead, it now teems with life; where 
once there were no jobs for men who 
liked the sea, new jobs and opportuni- 
lies are opening. 

Ihis sounds dramatic, but New Bed- 
ford has always been dramatic. She 
advertises herself modestly as “one of 
the most interesting cities in America.” 
Io support that claim, she produces 
solid volumes full of bright history. 
It takes too long to examine them all, 
so let’s look only at the book on rags 
to-riches. Twice the city has been rich 
and twice she’s been poor. 

The whale, of course, comes first in 
the story. Nearly two hundred years 
ago the first whaler sailed from New 
sedford, and for scores of years there 
after the name of New Bedford was 
world-famous. The blunt-bowed ships, 
each a floating village, sailed outward 
from Acushnet River to Bering Sea, 
Tierra del Fuego, Tahiti, Greenland 
and Madagascar — wherever there was 
a whale, the men of New Bedford pur 
sued him. After long voyages full of 
danger and toil, the whaleships would 
turn home again, their holds crammed 
with oil and bone. 

In 1857, when whaling was in its hey- 
day, 329 New Bedford vessels were en 
gaged in the industry. Had the entire 
fleet gone out for a marine parade, it 

would have made a procession ten miles 
long, the ships manned by 10,000 of 
the best sailors afloat. Not infrequently 
four or five rich cargoes would reach 
home in a single day. Each year they 
brought home produce of the whale 
worth $5,000,000. One single vessel, 
Capt. E. R. Ashley's Reindeer, sailed 
into New Bedford one day in 1860 with 


a cargo valued at $325,000. 
The whale was valuable because he 




























filled two great needs —oil for the 
lamps of America and corset bones for 
the ribs of American women. New Bed- 
ford has had many occasions since to 
note and suffer by the changes in our 
ways of living. 

But in the whaling era all was well, 
and great fortunes were accumulated. 
Skippers retired early and built big 
houses with cupolas and gardens, while 
other boys took their places in the fleet. 
In those days, unemployment was just 
a nice word for loafing. 

Around 1846 somebody in New Bed- 
ford had another commercial idea. 
That was to build a mill. There was 
some trouble at first about persuading 
people to put up money for so radical 
a venture, but the difficulty was over- 
come and the Wamsutta mill was 
erected. (Odds are even that you will 
sleep tonight in a Wamsutta sheet.) As 
this factory prospered, many others 
were built. 

Here again the sea enabled New 
Bedford to overcome what might have 
been a handicap. Cities like Manches- 
ter, Lowell, Saco, Lewiston and Law- 
rence had water power. New Bedford 
had none. But the mill managers of 
the tidewater town were able to im- 
port coal so cheaply that they could 
compete on even terms with other com- 
munities. 

For many decades whaling and man- 
ulacturing flourished together, one 
complementing the other. For exam- 
ple, New Bedford ashore made rope, 
as she still does. Other towns also pro- 
duced cordage, but not for the whalers. 
The latter knew the quality of lines 
and rigging made in the home town, 
and they would use no other. Nor 
would the skipper of a whaleship wear 
anything but a good New Bedford shirt 
when he went ashore on the Sabbath in 
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Linus Eldridge and son William, through whose 
efforts New Bedford is beginning to flourish again 


heathen Calcutta. The whalemen 
helped to spread the fame of New Bed- 
ford manufactures in all the seaports 
of the world, and so high was the gen- 
eral level of prosperity at home, in the 
last century, that even today there is 
scarcely a district within the limits of 
New Bedford which may be called a 
slum. (Oddly enough, they built most 
of the houses without the shutters, 
which are typical of New England 
houses. ‘The place looks queer to the 
visitor, until he discovers what it is 
that’s different.) 

Unfortunately, the discovery of the 
value of petroleum meant the end of 
whaling. Kerosene, gas and then elec- 
tricity took over the job of lighting 
America, doing it more cheaply than 
whale-oil lamps or spermaceti candles. 
Moreover, it was discovered that thin 





slats of steel were just as good as whale- 
bone for bracing corsets. New inven- 
tions and new styles meant the decay 
of whaling, and when the end of the 
industry came it was final, as far as 
New Bedford was concerned. 

People of New Bedford sighed for 
vanished glory, and then consoled 
themselves with the thought that the 
mills were left. Indeed, the mills were 
important. For a period of perhaps fifty 
years, from 1875 to 1925, New Bedford 
ranked third in the country in the 
sheer size of its textile business, and 
first in the quality of its product. The 
city produced “fine cotton” goods; that 
is, goods from finely combed cotton. 
When any man bought a three-dollar 
shirt, for example, it was pretty cer- 
tain that the cloth was woven in New 
Bedford. And when a woman dressed 
herself up in her seven petticoats, the 
three best ones were products of New 
Bedford. 

Then came along that famous de- 
pression, preceded by a period of years 
in which a change of fashions again 
struck hard at the old mills. Just after 
the World War, as those who were no- 
ticing at the time may remember, girls 
and women threw away their corsets 
altogether and three-fourths of their 
other garments. Skirts went up and 
petticoats became museum relics. Cot- 
ton underwear was replaced by rayon 
and silk, and cotton stockings became 
old-fashioned. Whereas in 1890 a 
woman needed eight or nine yards of 
cotton goods to dress herself properly, 
in 1925 two yards were plenty. The 
changing way of American life made 
the change in styles even more drastic. 
All of a sudden, the typical American 
family lived in a steam-heated house, 
worked in an air-conditioned office and 
rode around in a closed automobile 
with a heater. Neither men nor women 
needed so many underclothes. Long 
underwear for men was no longer a 
necessity. The boys peeled down to 
shorts, even for Winter wear. 

All these changes were making them- 
selves felt, even before 1929. Then 
came the big smash, and New Bedford 
felt it as badly as most cities. “Fine 
goods” were more expensive to buy, 
even in good times. In the depression, 
millions of American males fell out of 
the two-dollar shirt class. They had to 
get along with sixty-nine-cent shirts. 
During the grim years the workers and 
the capitalists of New Bedford took a 
bad beating. Many of the factories 


The fishing business calls on a dozen other service 


and supply outfits on shore 
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were torn down and much of the ma- 
chinery was junked. Whereas in 1926 
the population was 134,000, in 1930 it 
was 112,804. In 1938 the city census 
makes the total only 111,648. New Bed- 
ford today estimates her unemployed 
at 12,000. 

So far the story fairly follows the 
pattern set by too many other New 
England cities which have risen and 
slipped backward. But into New Bed- 
ford’s story now enters our friend on 
the truck, rolling down to Fulton Fish 
Market. 

In the days before 1929, a stocky 
chap named Linus S. Eldridge had a 
fish business at Mattapoisett. He was 
a sort of wholesaler, receiving fish by 
truck from as far away as Province- 
town, and sending them to the Boston 
market. Unlike many Yankee men, he 
is willing to admit that he made a little 
money. After thirty years in the fish 
business at Mattapoisett, he and his 
son, William D., moved into New Bed- 
ford. 

At that time, 1929, there was one fish 
house on the waterfront, and it wasn't 
doing much. People in New Bedford 
had had whales in their eyes, to such 
an extent that they hadn't been able 
to see the merit in the lowly scallop, 
the flounder or the haddock. The El- 
dridges and a few others soon showed 
them something about the sea and its 
potential value. 

They leased Pier 3, a city-owned 
wharf, and built a one-story building 
on it. They sent out word to the fish- 
ermen along the coast, “We'll buy your 
fish and pay cash at the wharf.” 

That was good news to the fisher- 
men, skippers and crews of the 75-foot 
auxiliary schooners which go out to 
the banks. Too often they had had to 
dispose of their catches “on commis- 
sion,” a procedure which sometimes 
proved ruinous. A few of them chugged 
up the Acushnet River to see the El- 
dridges, who paid themcash money and 
a fair market price, and prided them- 
selves on keeping their word. That 
seems to have been all the fishermen 
needed to know. They began to sell 
their catches at Pier 3, New Bedford. 

Mr. Eldridge, senior, sat in his pri- 
vate office on the dock one warm Spring 
day this year and talked about it. 

“We never knew there was a depres- 
sion,” he said. “Business came right in 
and we made money. We took over the 
only competitor we had, and now we 
use both these wharves, Pier 3 and Pie 


Latest addition to Fish Transport Co.’s fleet, 
making a total of 5 trucks 
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1. Of course, we have some competition 
now. Others have come in. But we have 
a million-dollar business.” 

Short, with bushy gray hair, cigarette 
in one hand and hat on his head, he 
sat with one leg over his office chair 
and explained things, while son Wil 
liam scurried around, answering two 
telephones at once. 

The Eldridges realized, somewhat 
better than the natives, the geographi- 
cal advantages of New Bedford as a 
fish port. George’s Bank and Great 
Round Shoal are roughly 150 miles 
New Bedford. That's 
where the Gloucestermen and the Bos 
ton boats go. But to get to the Boston 
market from George’s, the fisherman 


southeast of 


has to haul away around Cape Cod and 
across Cape Cod Bay. From George's 
to New 150 
George's to Boston Fish Pier is 
miles, plus 10 or 50 more. 


From 
150 


sedford is miles. 


both in 
Naturally, many 
fishermen prefer to take the shorter run 
into New Bedford, rather than the 
longer haul to Boston or Gloucester. 
But there is another consideration 
which the Eldridges took into account. 
Boston Fish Pier serves the huge Bos- 
ton market, an arrangement which has 
been in effect for generations. The El- 
dridges didn’t plan any great invasion 
of that market. They turned to New 
York and Philadelphia, even larger 
markets than Boston. Their charts 
showed New York 185 miles from New 
Bedford by water and about 200 by 
land. Highway travel is faster than that 
by water, so the Eldridges figured: 
“The fishermen would rather land 
catch for cash in New Bedford 
than make the long run up the Sound 
to New York and take a chance on get- 
ting their price. They can save time 
and money that way. And we can run 


Those extra miles count, 


time and gasoline. 
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the fish into New York overnight by 
truck, getting there quicker 
fresher fish for a better price.” 


with 


Phat’s the way they planned it, and 
that’s the way it works out. New Bed 
ford now has a home fleet of 50 scallop 
boats and 25 draggers. The total num 
ber of fishing vessels discharging at 
New Bedford is 170, not including 40 
two- and three-man boats used for lob- 
sters, scallops and quahogs. The value 
of the New Bedford fleet of 75 vessels 
is now officially estimated at $2,025,000. 
Last year the value of the catch was set 
at $3,819,000, of which $1,401,000 rep 
resented fish landed in New Bedford 
and $2,418,000 fish delivered at othe 
points, mostly New York. (These fish 
ermen follow the fish, and round trips 
of 800 miles are not uncommon. Some 
times they land catches as far south as 
Norfolk.) 

And not only does the new fishing in 
dustry provide jobs directly for 550 
men, but it calls for accessory service 
and supplies on shore. For instance, 
recently a dragger came in with 38,000 
pounds of fish. To handle these re 
quired 300 wooden boxes, 5 tons of ice, 
t trucks and 8 truckmen. 

Moreover, there has been a change 
in the method of handling fish. Time 
was when men with pitchforks simply 
waded into holds full of mackerel o1 
haddock and pronged them out like so 
much hay. But no more. The fish are 
now lifted out with skins unbroken, 
sorted by size and quality and packed 
carefully in boxes. They land at Fulton 
Fish Market with whole hides and in 
the best of condition. As another New 
Bedford fish man, Capt. Dan Mullins, 
says, they arrive in New York 25 pe 
cent fresher and three days 
quicker than they would if they went 
all the way by water. 
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MAY TIME 


IS BUGTIME 


This month begins the battle between man and bug, in which 
a sense of humor is as much a part of the armament 


SOMEWHERE IN CONNECTICUT 
May Ist, 1938 


i tent caterpillar has ar- 


rived again — Nuisance No. 1. He sends 
out no advance advertising; you merely 
wake some morning and there he is, 
spinning his tough web in the fork of 
your prize apple tree and waxing 
mighty fat in the doing. If you are fore- 
handed, you will not hesitate to load 
up the old spray gun with strong waters 
and let him have it right between the 
eyes — rather like killing infants, but 
you'll be glad you've done it before the 
wrigglers have got into their teens. 
Last fall I read of a man who claimed 
to have invented a new method of 
scotching these untouchables. He did 
it by prodding the nest with a pole, 
turning it round and round like a ro- 
tisserie until he had a squirming mass 
that could be detached and squashed 


program as a can of powerful Spray 


By JOHN ARCHER 


Cartoons by Charles Donelan 


into the ground. I read this with in- 
terest, for up to that time I supposed I 
had thought up this stunt. For the past 
three years, | had been waging war with 
my trusty fish pole — not an expensive 
affair, but one that got the results. It 
lets you down when you find another 
individual in the field, claiming you 
brain child. However, most inventors 
have suffered just such frustrations and 
I do not really begrudge him his glory; 
indeed, I am willing to show my 
tolerance by letting him and you in on 
an improved plan of my own that beats 
his to a whip. 

You wire a rag to the end of the pole, 
dip it into kerosene and, unlighted, 
gently ease the swab into the lowe) 
reaches of the nest, following somewhat 
deliberately with a steady upward 
pressure. The rising fumes are fatal 
medicine for the tent-dwellers, and in 
two minutes or less, you will have a 





black blob that you can poke out of the 
tree with the feeling that you have done 
a complete and meritorious job. Of 
course, a number of the worms will 
escape by letting themselves down to 
the ground under their own power — 
it’s the spider in them — but even so, 
your catch will be rewarding. If you 
are extra conscientious, try to persuade 
the wife to back you up by holding a 
large dish pan under the nest to catch 
the rip-cord boys. This will net you 
about ninety-two per cent of the kill — 
it takes three wives with three pans to 
make it unanimous. 

Ihe advantage of the lethal method 
over the more usual ordeal by fire lies 
in its safety against hazards to tree and 
self. Either mode of procedure will 
minister to the real pagan joy of killing 
en masse which I assume we all have in 
some measure. It smacks of Old Testa- 
ment days — ‘Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands’ — and is much more simple than 
the manipulation of the jaw bone of an 
ass which are getting more and more 
scarce in our valley. Personally, I pre- 
fer putting the worms to sleep rather 
than staging the Nero garden party 
illumination, and so I recommend the 
unlighted-pole-swab-kerosene idea to 
you unreservedly and wish you luck. 

A second stumbling block to my 
Christian fortitude will park upon us 
very soon after Memorial Day in spite 
of anything we can do to prevent. Peo- 
ple call him the rose bug but I have 
several less agreeable names for him. 
Last Spring was a wonderful season for 
these beasties in our section of New 
England. They swarmed out of the west 
like young Lochinvar, each individual 
flaunting a fine lust for the more 
abundant life plus the capacity for its 
complete indulgence. While I am lost 
in wonder at his pagan appetite, I often 
wish it was less discriminating. His 
epicurean fondness for my rose petals, 
tender elm leaves, grape blossoms and 
Iris blooms — the rare ones — contrives 
to cause me intense anguish. By all the 
holy canons, he should be content with 
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my crab grass of which there is a plenty; 
but no, he is out for the best and he 
gets it. Now and then he loves to show 
off like a bad little boy by nibbling the 
white petals from the common field 
daisy, leaving only the yolk in a shock- 
ing state of nudity. Possibly he is ex- 
emplifying the lawless spirit of ow 
times. 

My special pet is a venerable old- 
fashioned yellow rose bush that crowns 
our front wall for a matter of thirty 
feet, pushing its way up through the 
stones. Last year by actual count, this 
gorgeous old thing bore more than six 
thousand blooms. People going by, 
stopped their cars to wonder at it. One 
day I found it alive with hungry bugs 
gorging upon its virgin sweetness and 
behaving altogether scandalously ac- 
cording to my Puritan way of thinking. 

What to do? All the garden books say 
that no spray will touch him — that 
your only salvation is in hand-picking 


‘ 





and dropping him into kerosene. ‘This 
made me mad clear through. To think 
that a dignified and mature member 
of the first order of primates should 
have to cave in before a small insect 
that occupies but an_ insignificant 
square upon the great graph of life: I 
hated the thought of being floored in 
this manner and wrote to our State 
Agricultural College forthwith. The re- 
ply was dashing to my hopes and I was 
prepared to accept the silly ultimatum 
— until I met the Bee Man. 

The Bee Man is a bit of a character. 
His shrewd Yankee face is illuminated 
by a pair of twinkly blue eyes and he 
has an irresistible drawl that reminds 
you of Will Rogers. Hearing he had a 
specific against rose bugs, I sought him 
out among his hives and found him 
full of his subject. I wanted to talk 
bugs; he wanted to talk bees, and so he 
talked bees and I listened. 

For twenty minutes he held me, im- 
patient though I was, in a discourse 
upon bee culture, punctuating his talk 
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by a rare display of gratuitous but en 
gaging profanity. I learned again of the 
fertilization of flowers and how the bee 
poked his tongue into their depths. 
Then he bored me with his eye and 
delivered himself of this one: “You 
know, most folks call it their tongue, 
but the real name for it is the pro 
boscis.” ‘That paid me for all my wait 
ing. 

Finally, when the bee theme began 
to wear thin, I grabbed my chance to 
introduce the rose bug motif, flattering 
him with the assertion that I had heard 
he was the only man in the State who 
had a spray that would kill them. He 
rose guardedly to this like the true 
Yankee who never allows himself to 
give way to enthusiasm: “Waal, I guess 
I got somethin’ that'll fetch ‘em.” 

Now I had supposed all along that 
the trick lay in finding some 
sort of stuff that by reason 
to the 
bug — would cause the ad 


of its offensive odor 


vance guard to cry out 
“Gee: fellers, did you get a 
load of that there smell? 
Let’s beat it somewheres 
else’’ — you know, the com 
mon house-fly acts that way 
when he 
Much to my surprise, | 
learned that you did just 
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the opposite — you must at 
tract the bugs by broadcast- 
ing a wholesale invitation to a ban- 
quet they are fond of, and put the 
poison on the menu in very small type 
just as those delightful Borgias used 
to do. 

And here is the Bee Man’s recipe: 
a tablespoonful of any of the pyreth 
rum powders to a gallon of water; 
dissolve the stuff thoroughly and add 
a cup of molasses; drench the bush un- 


til it drips. Better strain the mixture 
through cheese cloth or you'll have a 
time unclogging the fine nozzle of the 
gun. You see, the sweet attracts the 
bugs and when they have eaten them- 
selves into a languorous state of non- 
resistance, the poison does its blessed 
work. It is not unlike the kind of acute 
indigestion that attacks fat old gentle- 
men who have rather more than dined. 

I present this recipe to you as a take- 
it-or-leave-it proposition, for as yet, I 
have not put it to the test. While I am 
not too sanguine, knowing my rose 
bugs, it seems to be one of those things 
you are willing to try once. The Bee 
Man was unquestionably honest and 
told me he never had to spray more 
than twice. 

If it does work this Spring, I shall 
probably enjoy a large amount of con- 
sistent gloating as I shovel up the dead 
ones. If it fails and the bugs lap it up, 
take an hour off and go on afresh, you 
may visualize me frantically brushing 
them into the kerosene can, a disil- 
lusioned man. I shall also have a “Do 
Not Disturb” sign on the front lawn, 
for I shall be far too busy and much 
too low in my mind to chat with 
visitors. 


I think it was around the middle of 
last May that I discovered a strange 
manifestation upon the premises. Our 
thriving young pine tree had become 
decorated overnight with what ap 
peared to be small tufts of white cotton 
in the clefts of its lower branches. Now 
I have lived in the country long enough 
to realize that while Nature may be 





wonderful, she is also quite apt to be 


a very shifty wench with regard to het 
ultimate purposes —and so I investi- 
gated. A close-up revealed that each 
white tuft was a small pool of what 
looked like nothing more nor less than 
ordinary saliva. This substance did not 
surprise me in itself; every barefooted 
country boy has seen it in grassy 
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Sunday at Music Mountain 


I AM a long established set- 
tler in the wild hill region of Cornwall 
and Canaan, Connecticut. Fifteen or 
more years ago, when we built our first 
cabin on Yelping Hill, which looks 
down on Music Mountain, there was 
no melody in these woods except the 
yelping of foxes, from which we 
wrongly supposed our hill to take its 
name, and the syncopated whoots at 
night of the Great Horned Owl. A 
wild and deserted road led down 
through the forest to the plateau of 
Music Mountain. It had once been a 
high road, which crossed in a dark 
glen a tumbling stream on one great 
slab of native rock lifted there by pa- 
tient oxen some hundred years ago. 
There was, and still is, an ancient 
graveyard on Music Mountain, and we 
walked there sometimes to try to de- 
cipher the quaint inscriptions on its 
slanting tombstones. 

Then came the Gordon quartet, 
and after them the C.C.C., gravelling 
and grading the road through the for- 
est, which leads now into the hard 
black loop of highway that swings up 
from the Hollenbeck Valley to the 
parking place by the concert hall; cer- 
tainly sophisticated entertainment was 


By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 





ee _ — 
At four (D.S.T.) on any Sun- 
day afternoon from Mid- 
June to October first, you 
may hear chamber music by 
the Gordon quartet and as- 
sisting artists. Entrance to 
the Music Mountain Road 
is at the Junction of Routes 
43 and 126 in Falls Village, 
Conn. 











never begun in a wilder spot in rural 
New England — nor a more beautiful 
one. 

But if the entertainment is sophisti- 
cated there is still a rural simplicity on 
Sundays at Music Mountain that is 
very appealing. Salisbury, Norfolk, 
Stockbridge, Cornwall, Litchfield, 
Sharon, and often New Haven and 
Hartford, go to Music Mountain by 
motor, travelling up the lovely Housa- 
tonic gorge, or across the hills of Go- 
shen or Sharon, or along the curving 
Cornwall Hollow, surely one of the 
most charming of Appalachian valleys. 

We of Yelping Hill have a _ pleas- 





Gordon string quartet rehearsing with Al- 
bert Spalding, members of the quartet are 
Jacques Gordon, Ist violin; Naoum Ben- 
ditzky, Cello; William Lincer, Viola; David 
Sackson, 2nd violin. 


anter pilgrimage. In flannels or other 
country wear we stroll down our for- 
est, crossing brooks in the shade, 
through woods of white birch and 
woods of pine and oak, a mile or more 
without a clearing, except where an 
old foundation, a meadow, lilacs, and 
an orchard memorialize a long dead 
farm. It is our custom —and others 
too — to enter the music shed by its re- 
spectable paying end; but then to cross 
to the shaded turf on the other side, 
stretch out there, smoke if we please, 
and listen to Mozart, Brahms, Bee- 
thoven, just above our heads. Canaan 
Mountain sweeps round the view, there 
are meadows just below, and above the 
puffed clouds of an August afternoon 
in Connecticut. Music was never bet- 
ter heard, more pleasantly heard than 
here. 

Upper Connecticut will never be 
arty, but art is flowing up its valleys 
to take the place of the little indus- 
tries that mass production has driven 
out. A hundred years ago every little 
stream, like the one that runs down 
from Music Mountain, had its tiny fac- 
tories for hardware and knick-knacks, 
or its little mills for grist or lumber. 
Now the painters, the etchers, the nov- 
elists, poets, composers and scholars, 
have taken over the mill sites, the val- 
ley pockets, and the hill tops. You 
could not drop a bomb on Falls Vil- 
lage, Cornwall, or Canaan without de- 
stroying a book or a painting. Music 
Mountain sits in the midst, a Sunday 
shrine for men and women to whom 
good music is as essential as good food 
and drink and pleasant homes. 

You can hear a cello or a piano now 
on any hill blending with the tinkle 
of cowbells. Music is made as well as 
played a mile from Music Mountain. 
The Cornwall church choir has ex- 
panded into a Cornwall chorus. The 
Boston Symphony has come to Tangle- 
wood only an hour to the north. On 
Yelping Hill we have a dachshund that 
barks only falsetto when he chases rab- 
bits toward the Gordon settlement. 

The first President Dwight of Yale 
wrote of Cornwall in the early nine- 
teenth century — 

“The Almighty took from his all plen- 
teous store, 
Piled rock on rock—and did no 
more.” 


But now we have Music Mountain. 
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WERE SOME 


OF THEIR BEST FRIENDS! 


W. WERE RIDING, a friend 


and I, through some of Boston’s picture- 
postcard suburbs when I said, “This is 
where people like us ought to live; it 
combines all the pleasures of heaven 
and earth and yet is only 25 minutes 
away from the city!” 

“But,” answered my friend, “you 
know that this suburb, like others in 
the vicinity, has restrictions on Jews. 
Why some of them boast that they 
haven't a single Jew in their directory!” 

“Well,” I refuted, drawing myself up 
to my full cultural and Phi Beta Kappa 
height, “they wouldn’t object to Jews 
like us!” 

“No,” answered my friend neatly 
and cryptically, with infinite Talmudic 
wisdom, “no —I suppose not. We're 
some of their best friends!” 

I am afraid, though, that even this 
does not hold water in many parts of 
the United States. I had the occasion to 
observe, last Summer, that some Gen- 
tiles do not make even that concession 
to our race. 

Miriam Rosenthal and I, a social 
worker and a librarian respectively, de- 
cided to take a ten-day vacation. We 
started out gay and unfettered, and the 
moment we reached the border of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire all 
our problems, big and little left us, it 
seemed, forever. 

What were our plans? We had been 
told about the charms of New Hamp- 
shire and, though we did not know ex- 
actly where we were going to stay, we 
firmly resolved that these ten days were 
not going to be routinized. The most 
formidable objection to making this a 
hotel or adult camp vacation was our 
overwhelming desire to lie abed until 
noon, and to eat whenever, wherever, 
and whatever our fancy dictated. In 
addition, we did not want to be with 
a large crowd of vacationists, nor did 
we want to “meet people.” (We had 
left our boy friends at home.) Besides, 
we hadn't the price of a hotel, anyway. 

Our more immediate objective was 
that well-known American institution, 
the overnight camp; neither Miriam 
nor I had ever had the experience ol 
staying in such cabins. The weather 
was a delight, and after a charcoal- 
broiled steak in a roadside inn, we ar- 
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By SARA ZESERSON 





“This is a true story,” said an 
editor of a well-known Jewish 
newspaper, “and I'll bet you 
don't dare print it.” Well, bere 
it is. The columns of YANKEE 
always have been — and always 
will be — open to the truth — 
especially if it is well written. 
The axe this author grinds is 
well worth your careful, sympa- 
thetic attention. Names and 
references are fictional. 











rived on the outskirts of a resort town 
on a large lake. 

We proceeded to look for an over- 
night camp, and found just what we 
were looking for. 

Everything seemed satisfactory to the 
proprietor’s wife until she looked at 
our signatures. “One moment, please,” 
she then said, “I’m not quite sure of the 
cabins.” 

She returned in less than a minute. 
“I’m sorry, I made a mistake. Every 
thing’s taken, but the 
attic top of the 
‘Lodge. (This re- 
ferred to the top of 
the refreshment 
house and 
rant.) 

“But I’m afraid it’s 
rather hot. There's 
a place a half-mile 
down the road,” she 
volunteered. We de- 
cided against the at- 
tic and departed, full 
of good will towards 
the lady, and pro- 


restau- 


ceeded gracefully to 
a far less expensive, 
less amusing, less at 
tractive overnight 
camp, a half-mile off. 

In the morning, we did not even 
refer to our experience of the previous 
evening, but by noon of that day it was 
destined to be known as the first of the 
series of Jewish problems of our vaca 
tion. 


After breakfast, we light-heartedly 





drove into the town. On a quiet side 
road, facing the lake, we saw a cottage 
with the welcome notice, ““Tourists and 
summer boarders accommodated,” a 
wooden sign in fine old-fashioned long- 
hand. A petunia-bordered walk urged 
us to enter. 

We found a cordial New Englander 
who ushered us into a delightful book- 
filled living room. It did not take my 
experienced eyes long to observe that 
we were in the home of people in the 
educational field. A responsive conver- 
sation with Mrs. Tuttle verified this. 
Yes, Mr. Tuttle was a retired school 
principal, and she, an_ ex-school- 
teacher. She graciously showed us the 
one room which she had available, but 
which did not suit us, as the telephone 
was there. Actually, she apologized, we 
wouldn't mind it very much, though. 

Miriam was wearing her Phi Beta 
Kappa key. (Its purpose was to cover a 
place on her blouse where a button 
once was.) I suggested she continue to 
wear it, when she had suggested putting 
it back into oblivion, as it would make 
a good identification tag if we were 
stranded. Mrs. Tuttle noticed the key 
and said brightly, “My nephew's got 
one of those.”’ And then she turned it 
over and observed Miriam’s name on 
the key. 

“You girls aren't Jews, are you?” And 
she paid us the zenith of compliments! 
“I'd never have thought it; you don't 
act like Jews.” At this point Miriam 
and I looked at each other, and the 
light which had been 
slow in coming, be 
cause of our naivete, 
suddenly dawned 
upon us with full 
force; our experience 
at the first camp 
became patently 
clear. 

We conversed fur- 
ther with Mrs. Tut- 
tle, but not for long, 
even though she told 
us that we were “dif 
ferent,” and that 
she’d be glad to al- 
low us to remain. We 
tactfully refused, giv- 
ing the fact that the 
telephone was in the 
room as our legitimate excuse, and left. 
Our mood was sullen and angry; we 
thought it incredible that this seeming- 
ly enlightened woman could be so 
blindly narrow. 

Our encounter with Mrs. Tuttle had 
dampened our spirits, and that well- 


known characteristic Jewish caution 





came to the fore. We decided, there- 
fore, since we were beginning to size up 
the situation, to make inquiries at the 
booth called “Tourist Information.” 
Here we briefly informed the woman 
in charge, of our proposed vacation 
plans, and did not neglect to mention 
the fact that we were Jews. (We de- 


We began to ruminate on what was 
happening here and realized that we 
were finally (as all Jews must) facing 
IT. Somehow, in Boston through our 
years of school, college, and these few 
years of work, we had escaped it. But 
here, in this lovely, peaceful summer 
utopia, if reared its ugly head and 


cided later that a yellow 
badge, such as was worn by 
the Jews in the Middle Ages, 
might have saved us a lot of 
annoyance.) 

The information guide 
admitted that what we were 
looking for would be rather 
difficult to find, under such 
conditions. She picked up 
approximately 25 advertis- 
ing pamphlets which de- 
scribed small hotels, tourist 
houses and inns, of the type 
in which we were interested. 
We began to skim them; the 
first ten read very well until 
we came to phrases like this: 
“We are proud to announce 
a 100% Americanclientele!” 
The guide was kind enough 
to inform us that Jews were 
excluded from the above 
mentioned 100%. 

Other phrases which were 
found in these pamphlets 





When, last summer, I decided to hang a 
“We Take Tourists” sign on my front lawn, 
my understanding of people other than my 
own sort was anything but complete. After 
one season, though, much had been learned. 

I have had several revealing experiences, 
and one of the conclusions I've come to is that 
if ever I have a hotel, I won't put a snooty 
little card on the desk asking the Jews to 
take themselves elsewhere. Among the nicest 
people I have known were two Jewish girls 
from Riverside Drive, New York, who had 
never been in this part of the country before. 
As I was cleared of a lot of notions about the 
Jews, so were they about us. Previous to com- 
ing to my place they had thought that most 
people in New Hampshire did nothing but 
square dancing and that Bretton Woods was 
the only place in the state that counted. They 
were delighted, too, in discovering that my 
old coat hanging in the shed and looking for 
all the world like an ancestral piece, had been 
bought a few years ago at none other than 
that good old New York institution, Mr. S. 


read like this, “No Hebrew 
patronage.” “We do not al- 
low Jews.” “We cater to 
Christians only.” “No He- 
brews allowed.” And one 
choice one read, “We do not ously 
solicit patronage other than — 
Protestant.” sane 

There were many more 
pamphlets of this nature. 
By doing a great deal of 





Klein’s at Union Square! 

Jews, as I see it, are constantly being put on 
the defensive. It would be an overwhelming 
experience for them to be taken into some of 
our New England homes and treated courte- 


. This treatment might easily encourage 
of their many good qualities as well as 
of our own. 

Dorotry J. HAZEN 








eliminating, we found one 

which did not specifically mention 
restrictions. “Still,” said our guide 
wisely, “that doesn’t mean you're sure 
to be allowed. Why don’t you go to the 
Jewish camp near here?” That was a 
ticklish question, but we answered 
simply and honestly that we could 
spend only $30 per person for the ten 
days, rather than the $50 per person, 
which the well-equipped, modern 
Jewish camp would cost. 

“Well, you don’t look Jewish, so try 
these places, anyway,” said the guide, 
indicating a list. That got us. We firmly 
resolved that if we were never actively 
Jewish, we were going to be now. No 
false colors for us! We were not going 
to get into a place as non-Jews. No, 
Jews we were, and we had never been 
as conscious of that fact as we were now. 


rammed into us; it wasn’t feverish nor 
Hitlerized, but it was certainly here! 

We were on our way again, alter 
lunch. “Thank heaven, they let us eat 
here,” laughed Miriam after a delicious 
chowder. And we firmly resolved not 
to let what was happening spoil our 
fun. 

We reached Oak Acres, the first of 
the small inns on our list. A smart- 
looking young man greeted us; the 
place looked relaxing and dignified. In 
response to his English-accented “How- 
do-you-do,” I asked in my very best 
manner, “Do you solicit Hebrew pat- 
ronage? 

His “No, sorry,” was definite. But 
after a moment he added, “Try Lever’s, 
about a mile from here; he caters to 
Semitic people.” Miriam and I smiled 


at each other; we hadn't heard us re- 
ferred to as Semitic people since Sun- 
day School days. 

We backed out of Oak Acres firmly, 
silently, and it was but a short drive 
from there to Lake View; this place was 
located on the beach. It appeared to be 
informal and less expensive than the 
previous inn. A lazy, long individual 
spoke to us in a nasal, Yankee twang, 
after we had asked, “Do you allow Jews 
here?” 

“Wal,” he drawled, “don’t mind ‘em 
meself, but I’m afraid some of our peo- 
ple staying here would find out and 
they'd leave. I'll ask my wife, if ya want 
to wait.” 

Miriam and I stared at each other 
curiously, as if we were being examined 
as a species of insect. We looked straight 
ahead, without uttering a single word, 
as we drove to Smith’s which was an- 
other place suggested by our guide at 
the information booth. This rambling 
farmhouse with a cozy, separate dining 
room appealed to us. This time our 
proprietor, Mr. Smith, was perfectly 
willing to allow us to defame his name 
and reputation, provided we were sure 
not to mention our race to his guests. 
Again we declined and he, too, sug- 
gested Lever’s and added, “I’m sure he 
takes your kind.” If Miriam and I felt 
like insects before, we were now re- 
duced to the germ status. 

After walking through much under- 
brush, which we were sure was poison 
ivy, we finally reached Lever’s and dis- 
covered that it was no more nor less 
than our conception of a gypsy encamp- 
ment. A number of huts, babies’ dia- 
pers, mangy cats, and all the fixin’s 
caused Miriam to about-face imme- 
diately, since the whole scene reminded 
her of certain of her questionable 
clients in Boston’s slums. Out we ran, 
posthaste. The mystery as to what 
brand of “Semites’” these people were, 
we have never solved. And so on — un- 
til twilight. 

By supper time, we had visited eleven 
places; eight did not approve of our 
race or religious afhliation, and three 
did not suit us. We discovered, also, 
that we were out of the town; we were 
now in a rambling, quiet nearby vil- 
lage. It was late and we were getting 
desperate. “I’m tired,” said Miriam. 
“Me too,” I echoed, “and for tonight 
we'll just not be actively Jewish, huh? 
We'll start that again, in the morning.” 

Through the hostess, at the restau- 
rant where we ate our supper, we were 
given the names of a few possible small 
inns, of the type we specified. And the 
last place we entered, proverbially 
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enough, was the right one. It was a 
small colonial house, with samplers, 
and antimacassars, four-poster beds, 
and all the rest. It was inexpensive; 
we could eat there if we liked, or not; 
in fact, it was a place for which we had 
been searching all day. 

A young New England couple, ‘Tom 
and Helen Dodge, were our hosts; we 
were singularly fortunate, for during 
the whole period of our vacation there 
were but two other boarders, and the 
place was our own. 

At eleven o'clock on that evening, 
Miriam and I climbed upon the great 
four-poster bed, so huge that we felt 
like two green peas on it, and promptly 
fell asleep. In the morning we con- 
versed with our hostess about the vil- 
lage, places of interest to visit, and 
announced also that we were Jewish. 
How our eyes lit up, when she looked 
at us, naively, guilelessly, and said, “I’m 
Methodist,” and she went on to tell us 
about the boating facilities, the moun- 
tains, and her crocheted collar. 

We had an ideal vacation; the sky 
was never bluer, the sea never calmer, 
the sun never kinder, and time neve 
fleeter than those ten days. 

On the last evening we found ow 
hosts, usually taciturn and restrained, 
in a talkative mood. In conversation 
we discovered that Tom Dodge was a 
skilled boatman and had charge of the 
boats at the nearby Country Club; we 
also learned that Helen, his wife, had 
been a nurse before marriage. We, in 
our turn, spoke of our jobs, Boston, 
and in passing, mentioned again that 
we were Jews. 

Tom evidently had not previously 
been informed of this fact by Helen; 
he removed his pipe from his mouth 
and looked us over in friendly fashion 
but with curiosity. 

“I’ve never met any Jews personally 
before,” he said. “It seems you're like 
anybody else.” 

But Helen, who looked as if she 
had just stepped out of a sampler, was 
more experienced, and therefore made 
a more sophisticated comment. “I had 
some rich Jew patients once”; and she 
added as an afterthought, “and I like 
Jew bread too.” 

We left for home the next day with 
a lingering look at the purple hills 
and the blue waters. Nevertheless, 
there was a bad taste in our mouths; 
but we knew that it would soon be 
forgotten when we once reached home 
and broke again a piece of “Jew bread” 
with our own friends and families. 
... Miriam stepped on the accelerator. 
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Out West in Minnesota where they plow 

Five hundred acres with as little fuss 

As we'd plow five, old Sammy's boys are now; 
And I suppose they'd make a joke of us 

On these New England farms where every inch 
Counts for an extra corn stalk; where a man 

Can work himself to death, can scrape and pinch, 
No better off than when he first began. 


But Sammy Ryder never cursed a stone; 

lalks to them just as though they understood. 
For the last twenty years he’s lived alone, 
Doing odd jobs for people when he could, 
Clearing a field or mending fence. You may 
Like to hear how he worked for me one day. 


Well, sir, | thought I'd plant a little birch 

In my front yard, and it occurred to me 

lo get old Sammy. Sober as a church, 

He sized things up and said he guessed as he 
Could manage. So he took his pick and spade 
And started in. The turf gave ground all right; 
But long before the other hole was made 
Sammy came over, and his eyes were bright. 


He'd struck a stone — a mighty fine one, too! 
Had to come out; he'd get his tripod, rig 

The tackle up and rush the business through. 
Meanwhile, you should have seen the old man dig! 
That boulder must have weighed at least a ton: 

I never saw so obstinate a one. 


A week went by and Ryder hardly ate. 

He couldn't leave that stone; it made him ten 

Years younger. My poor birch tree had to wait, 
The same as all the rest of us; and then 

Round about noon one day I heard him shout 
(His beard was gritty and his hands had been 

Cut by the chains) that he had got it out. 

His face, from ear to ear, was one broad grin. 


His work was finished; he had done his part 
Beaten that stone, made friends with it. | had 
To dynamite the pesky thing and cart 

The pieces off, which wouldn't have been so bad, 
Only the birch was dead. And Sammy smiled 
Over his conquest, happy as a child. 


Sometimes I've wondered, harrowing a field, 

Why we keep fighting for so small a gain, 

Wait for an orchard that may never yield, 

Thankful if we can count on sun and rain 

Enough to bring the buds out; hope with blind 
Persistence for a better crop next year. 

The Poet says a thoughtful man can find 

Sermons in stones. Well, there’s been preaching here! 


God knows but Sammy Ryder may have heard 

In a mysterious way those grim gray rocks 

Expounding wisdom, whispering the Word 

Withheld from us, who are not so orthodox. 

Sometimes I’ve wondered how such things are planned. 
Only old Ryder seems to understand. 
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UP TO THEIR NECKS 


When you read this true account of the strangle hold which taxes 
have on the citizens of Colorado, you'll want to do every- 
thing possible to prevent it from happening here 


Wis my doctor ordered 


me west in 1936, my wife and I, afte: 
poring over dozens of highly exagger- 
ated Chamber of Commerce leaflets, 
decided on Denver, Colorado. 

How beautiful it was! Our familiar 
New England hills seemed like tiny 
mounds in comparison with the ma- 
jestic Rockies. Rain and fog were for- 
gotten in the wonder of the dry air and 
the beaming sun. We had found 
Utopia! Then we became aware of the 
taxes. 

We rented a house so we had no 
worries about property taxes — we 
thought. Facts we have learned since 
would discourage us from buying prop- 
erty, for the general property tax is 
oppressive. Since the general property 
tax was, until recent years, practically 
the whole tax system of Colorado, it is 
not hard to imagine that its rate has 
been high. We were to learn that, here, 
whether or not one owns real estate, 
taxes in great number are affecting the 
lives of each man, woman, and child. 
Yes, even a child! Strange as it may 
seem, children’s bicycles must have a li- 
cense tag. It would appear that the leg- 


ANONYMOUS 


islators have overlooked nothing in 
their tax-mad scramble for more and 
more funds to waste on patronage jobs, 
useless bureaus and tax collection de- 
partments. 

The sales tax was the first thing to 
which we had to accustom ourselves. 
We had met this before when we went 
into New York City to shop, but it had 
not been a vital part of our existence. 
We had to learn what part of a cent 
must be paid on a ten-, twenty- on 
thirty-cent purchase. Everything from 
a six-cent purchase up received its 2 
per cent levy. Little tokens, five for a 
penny, are furnished for this purpose. 
It was all very confusing to us at first. 
This sales tax covers everything but 
cigarettes and liquor which, of course, 
are already heavily taxed. 

Now even the very food for one’s 
table is taxed—a hardship on the 
poorer classes. The tax first went into 
effect on July 1, 1935, as an emergency 
tax to run for a period of two years. 
That it was reénacted to run perma- 
nently from July 1, 1937, was no sur- 
prise to most people. Only repeal can 
abolish it now. 





In Colorado, where they are “up to their 
necks” in taxes, these May-born quints 
would be charged: 


4 state tax for being born. 
A 2 per cent levy on the worms they eat. 
12% 


of the worms. 


per cent service tax on the delivery 


A general property tax (rate, high) on 
their nest and tree-limb. 

And possibly a tax for every hour they 
park in an allotted space. 


We had just begun to get used to 
this tax when, one day, a dapper 
young man appeared at our door to 
appraise our household effects. ‘This, 
he said, was for the personalty tax, 
a part of the general property tax. 
No one had happened to mention this 
form of taxation to us. I considered 
his request an outrageous aflront to 
my privacy. Discretion tempered my 
anger, however, and I allowed him to 
enter alter some preliminary question- 
ing. 

He proceeded, in a brisk way, to in- 
quire as to the cost of each piece of 
furniture, the rugs, drapes, etc., and 
wound up his thorough appraisal of 
our effects by asking if we owned any 
jewelry. 

“This, now,” I thought, “is carrying 
things a little too far!” 

When he had finished his inventory, 
he told me that the amount of the tax 
was 3 9/10 per cent of the total assess- 
ment with an allowance for deprecia- 
tion plus a $200 exemption for the 
head of the family. Very much inter- 
ested, I later did some research and dis- 
covered that the personalty tax, as 
part of the general property tax, had 
been in effect since the organization olf 
the State in 1876. At that time, the 
practice of having a uniformity rule 
in State constitutions was at its zenith 
and so the Colorado State constitution 
contains a section which provides that 
“all taxes shall be uniform upon the 
same class of subjects and shall 
be collected under general law which 
shall prescribe such regulations as shall 
receive a just valuation for all taxation 
of all property, real and personal.” 

There is an element of farce in this 
assessing of personal effects for, as in 
the case of jewelry, a great deal of it is 
never declared. A check-up made by 
the assessor’s department at one time 
showed that, judging from the tax 
schedules, very few of the railroad men 
owned watches! Though bank deposits 
have now been ruled exempt, up until 
recently the assessor wanted to know 
the amount of one’s bank deposits; 
and foolish indeed would have been 
the person divulging this information, 
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as his interest from deposits brought 
him only | per cent and the state taxed 
the same amount at the rate of 3144 
per cent! All administration attempts 
to tax such intangibles are really fu- 
tile, for the people of Colorado resent 
the tax and conceal whatever they can. 

On May 14, 1937, we had the service 
tax imposed upon us. This is a tax 
designed to raise additional money for 
the general State fund for capital and 
revenue expenditures and is in the 
form of a 2 per cent charge tacked onto 
every service, no matter what kind. To 
intelligent people this seems the most 
unfair of all taxes as, in its operation, 
it burdens a man when he most needs 
help. Including every kind of service, 
it taxes a person when he comes into 
the world and also when he leaves it. 
To tax a man when there is a birth on 
a death in his family is certainly carry- 
ing taxation to its most bitter limits. 
One is even taxed for the pain he in- 
curs at his dentist's, because doctors 
and dentists must collect the service 
tax for the State. 

Laundry, dry-cleaning, shoe shines, 
hair cuts, all receive the service tax. 
It can be seen that, in one short month, 
the average family would pay out a 
considerable amount for tax alone. A 
woman who had owned and operated 
a beauty shop in Denver for many 
years closed it rather than cope with 
this tax which had caused countless 
arguments with her clients. 

The enactment of the service tax 
was also presumably for “temporary” 
purposes but, as in the case of the sales 
tax, the citizenry took such half 
hearted attempts to oppose it that it 
will eventually, no doubt, become a 
permanent addition to the Colorado 
tax burden. One of the local newspa- 
pers did organize a campaign against 
it and secured the names of many Den- 
verites, as well as many other residents 
of the State, to a petition which was 
sent to the Governor's office. The re- 
sults were fruitless. On the surface, it 
would appear that the service tax is 
here to stay. 

Both the sales tax and the service 
tax are resented because they bear no 
relation to the consumer's ability to 
pay. A sales tax, unless selective and 
reaching only what can be classed as 
luxuries, bears most heavily on the 
poorest since a much larger proportion 
of their income ‘goes for the necessa- 
ries of life, whereas the rich and well- 
to-do spend a comparatively small pro- 
portion of their income on purchases 
of goods. Either a sales tax or a service 
tax should be used primarily for emer- 
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gencies and does not belong in a per- 
manent plan. The great trouble with 
their enactment at any time as an emer- 
gency measure is that they usually be- 
come a permanent part of the tax sys- 
tem. 

Ihe year of 1937, too, ushered in the 
State income tax for Colorado. It be- 
came effective on July 1. It provides for 
al per cent tax on net incomes (after 
exemptions) under $1,000, graduated 
to 6 per cent on net incomes of $10,000 
or over. Granted that it is probably bet- 
ter designed to distribute properly the 
tax burden than any other form of tax- 
ation, there is no doubt that it was just 
because Colorado's other taxes were al- 
ready so oppressive that so many of its 
wealthy and influential residents bit- 
terly resented its passing. In fact, some 
of these very people have established 
residence elsewhere and others have de- 
clared their intention of so doing. 

So serious has the tax problem be- 
come that a number of Denver's busi- 
ness men have formed a taxpayer's or- 
ganization which will devote itself to 
the accumulation of facts and the 
watching of public expenditures. To 
this end, they have employed tax ex- 
perts from Nebraska, our neighboring 
State, whose financial condition re- 
mains solvent without the plethora of 
taxes prevalent here. When one con- 
siders that income per capita in Den- 
ver 1s less than in many other places, 
it is not hard to see just how tax-ridden 
are its people. It has been said that at 
least four million a year is wasted by 
the State which could be saved by 
streamlining the government. 

Just how far the tax spenders will go 
in Colorado is exemplified by the plan 
brought forward recently to install 
parking meters in Denver's downtown 
streets. These would levy a toll for 
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every hour one parked in an allotted 
space, on the main streets. Theoreti- 
cally, the plan was to relieve conges- 
tion; in effect, it was merely a tax grab. 
Aroused, several hundred angry tax- 
payers opposed this measure in no un- 
certain terms, for motorists already pay 
heavily in taxes in Colorado. They are 
subject to the sales tax when they pur- 
chase their car, are charged the service 
tax whenever it is in for repair, pay a 
license fee, and another fee when they 
record their title. They pay a 3 per cent 
tax on the assessed value of their car, 
as well as five cents a gallon on the gas 
tax and a brake tax which comes along 
every six months. 

In addition to all this — you won't 
believe it — Colorado has a “use tax,” 
supplement to the sales tax designed 
to prevent persons from buying taxa 
ble goods, outside the State and bring- 
ing them in. It is particularly effective 
in catching anyone who might buy his 
car in another State. A woman from 
Texas, a potential permanent resident 
of the State, took her daughter out of 
the University of Colorado, in which 
she had enrolled, and returned to 
Texas rather than pay a $21 use tax on 
her car. She had purchased it in Texas, 
but, wishing to be fair, she had waited 
to get her license in Colorado as long 
as she intended to stay here while hei 
daughter was attending the university. 
She could have purchased her license 
in Texas, saved herself money, time, 
and trouble, and could also have taken 
advantage of the courtesies extended 
by Colorado to visitors. 

All these obnoxious taxes on auto 
mobiles explain the vigorous protests 
which caused the meter plan to be 
shelved temporarily. If such well-on 
ganized opposition had been shown 
in other cases perhaps taxes might not 
be so burdensome in Colorado today. 
Verily, this last plan made one pause 
to wonder if, mayhap, one day we 
might find ourselves walking the streets 
with meters hanging on our chests 
clicking up a toll for every breath of 
air we took. 

It is deplorable that such a situation 
exists in a State whose salubrious cli- 
mate and superlative scenery attract 
thousands of visitors each year. Tour- 
ists who come to admire and to thrill 
at what Colorado has to offer, often 
take their departure condemning the 
sales and service taxes which have af- 
fronted them at every turn. The slogan 
of one of Denver's newspapers reads, 
“"Tis a privilege to live in Colo- 
rado” — but, truly, one pays dearly for 
that privilege! 








Warren Key Valentine 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND ACADEMIES 


Many of our readers have asked us to print a story on this 


subject—and here it is, by the headmaster of one 


T Runine the chaotic transi- 


tion period from the Revolution to the 
Civil War, the Academy was the most 
distinctive institution in our New Eng- 
land secondary education — represen- 
tative especially of what Mrs. Stowe 
called “that simple, pastoral germ- 
state of society” which, in our present 
age of almost universal sophistication, 
can be found only in the pages of town 
histories and genealogical pamphlets. 
New England academies had — and 
have — their imperfections and weak- 
nesses; their students, leading a life 
undisguisedly primitive, were inured 
to discomfort and self-denial; then 
masters, “brisk wielders of the birch 
and rule,” often linked culture with 
torture. These academies did, however, 
promote sound discipline and encour- 
age serious study. There was nothing 
exotic about them. They were truly 
indigenous, characteristically Ameri- 
can. Around them, moreover, there was 


of the oldest academies of them all 


By CLAUDE MOORE FUESS 


something romantic, something which 
leads their graduates to assemble today 
amid the luxury of urban hostelries, to 
revive the past and talk over adolescent 
adventures at “the old school on the 
hill.” 

Nearly every one has, I suppose, a 
vague conception of the nature of the 
New England Academy, and there are 
many who can visualize some such in- 
stitution of their childhood. ‘To define 
and describe it, however, is not easy. 
The Academy was never standardized; 
its aims were frequently determined by 
local conditions or by the whims of 
some erratic founder. Irregular, amor- 
phous, and unstable, it was adapted to 
the shifting and not altogether settled 
state of society which produced it. 

The very name was an anomaly. 
When Plato with his disciples strolled 
in the olive grove of Academus, he un- 
wittingly furnished a title for a fa 
different means of education many cen- 





This attractive Cushing Academy boy and girl, 
silhouetted against New England’s “everlasting 
hills,’ symbolize, we think, the spirit of co- 
education. 
turies later. Plato’s Greek academy 
seems to have been both a school and 
a body of learned men. From the dawn 
of the Renaissance it the latter 
meaning of the word which took 
precedence — as, for instance, in such 
associations as the French Academy o1 
the Royal Academy. 

Probably the first Englishman to use 


was 


the word as referring to a school was 
John Milton, who, in his “Tractate on 
Education,” applied it, apparently 
quite casually, to his ideal college, 
which was to be “at once school and 
university.” When the English dissent- 
ers, deprived of many rights by the re- 
newal of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, 
were forced in self-defense to unite, 
they found themselves debarred from 
the national schools; accordingly they 
formed their own schools, which, fol- 
Milton, they called 
Two features in particular 
came to distinguish these non-conform- 
ist academies from the English public 
and grammar schools; first, they pro- 
tested, not only against the established 
church, but also against the too exclu- 
sively classical curriculum of Eton and 
Harrow, and therefore took the radical 
step of including in their course of 
study other subjects of a more practical 


lowing “acad- 


emies.” 


kind; second, they devoted their ener- 
gies largely to the training of dissent- 
ing clergymen. These academies, hum- 
ble, proscribed, and almost vagabond, 
lacked many elements possessed by 
such schools as Rugby and Winchester 
— historical background, scholastic at- 
mosphere, ancient buildings, libraries, 
and a permanent Even 
though restricted by these disadvan- 


foundation. 


tages, however, they performed at that 
time a genuine public service. 

Ihe intimate relations between lead- 
ing English dissenters, such as Dr. 
Doddridge and Isaac Watts, and ow 
New England divines, soon made the 
word “academy,” in this specialized 
sense, familiar to American ears. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, influenced in part by 
Daniel Defoe’s “Essay on Projects,” 
opened in 1749 an academy in Phila- 
delphia. In New England there is con- 
vincing evidence to prove that the 
word “academy,” in this specialized 
1778, when Samuel 
Phillips, Jr., of Andover, employed it 
in the Constitution of his proposed 
“public free school or academy.” 

In pre-Revolutionary New England 


current use, by 
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the characteristic “middle school” was 
the “grammar school,”’ modeled on the 
English grammar schools with which 
the Puritan colonists were familiar. 
Two interesting examples are the Bos- 
ton Latin School, the three hundredth 
anniversary of which has recently been 
celebrated, and the Hopkins Grammar 
School, endowed by Edward Hopkins, 
who had been a pupil at Shrewsbury, in 
England. A law of 1647 in Massachu- 
setts, followed in 1650 by a similar en- 
actment in Connecticut, ordered that 
every community of one hundred 
families should “set up a grammar 
school.” These institutions, drawing 
their students largely from the upper 
classes, were preparatory for college, 
and their curriculum, based on that of 
the English grammar school, consisted 
almost entirely of Latin, with a smat- 
tering of Greek and Mathematics. 
Through the eighteenth century in the 
colonies educational standards were 
lowered and the grammar school, ex- 
cept in such instances as Boston Latin 
School, steadily deteriorated, until, by 
the close of the Revolution, its work, 
once so significant, seemed over. A per- 
nicious state law of 1789 relieved towns 
of the necessity of maintaining gram- 
mar schools, and the haphazard district 
school system removed the control of 
central authority. The time was ripe in 
New England for a reorganization of 
the whole scheme of secondary educa- 
tion. 

The reform, however, was effected 
gradually and quietly, not by public 
legislation but through private initia- 
tive. On March 1, 1763, at South By- 
field, Massachusetts, a new institution 
called Dummer School, established by 
the will of Lieutenant-Governor Wil- 
liam Dummer, was opened, with 
twenty-eight pupils. In most respects 
this differed litthe from a grammar 
school; indeed it was thus designated 
by Governor Dummer himself; but it 
was unlike in the fact that it was per- 
manently endowed by a bequest, and 
also in that its control was placed in the 
hands of three trustees, who, with a 
committee consisting of five Byfield 
“free holders” and the local minister, 
were to have sole authority. Of the 
schools in New England now bearing 
the name “academy,” Dummer is the 
oldest; and today, after more than a 
century of varying fortunes, it has been 
rechristened as Governor Dummer 
Academy, and is in a state of renewed 
prosperity and usefulness. 

Among the pupils of Samuel Moody, 
Dummer’s first master, were Samuel 
Phillips, Jr., and Eliphalet Pearson, 
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who were to be associated later in the 
creation of Phillips Academy, at An- 
dover. Phillips, a member of that fine 
Puritan family which was to produce 
Wendell Phillips and Phillips Brooks 
as well as other distinguished Ameri- 
cans, graduated from Harvard in 1771 
and settled in Andover, where, during 
the Revolution, he was an ardent pa- 
triot and a friend of General Washing- 
ton. He was later to become a judge 
and Lieutenant-Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. About 1775 he evidently 
reached the conclusion that the gram- 
mar schools in his neighborhood were 
hopelessly inadequate; and, in consid- 
ering methods of reform, he naturally 
turned to the English dissenting acad- 
emies — for Phillips, whose mind had 
an ethical cast, was an adherent of non- 
conformist doctrine, especially that of 
Mason and Doddridge. He was even 
more affected, however, by the theories 
of John Locke, whose “Some Thoughts 
Concerning Education,” published in 
1693, had, by 1772, gone to its 14th edi- 
tion. Locke was then, for many New 
Englanders, the supreme educational 
authority, with a prestige like that of 
John Dewey today. Josiah Quincy's 
mother, in 1775, acting on a suggestion 
of the bachelor philosophers, treated 
her son to a hardening process, in the 
course of which she carried him, when 
he was only three years old, from his 
warm bed, in winter as well as summer, 
to a cellar kitchen, where she dipped 
him three times in a tub of cold wate 
from the pump, as Achilles was sub- 
merged in the Styx. It is significant, 
perhaps, that Locke, breaking away 
from the scholastic tradition, had 
maintained that character is more to be 
desired than intelligence, and that 
great emphasis should be laid on in 
struction in practical matters. Locke 
ranked the four chief requisites of a 
good education as virtue, wisdom, 
breeding, and learning. 

If he had been left to himself, Phil- 
lips, who had decided that too much 
time was being spent on Greek and 
Latin, would have established a school 
not unlike the English academies. But 
Eliphalet Pearson, to whom he sub- 
mitted his plan, persuaded him that 
the classical curriculum ought not to 
be abandoned. It is probably due to 
Pearson that, when Phillips School was 
opened on April 30, 1778, under his 
charge as master, its course of study 
differed only slightly from that of the 
grammar schools; the same textbooks, 
including Ezekiel Cheever’s famous 
“Accidence,” were used, and the estab- 
lished grammar school methods were 


followed. In other respects, however, 
Phillips School was unique. It was a 
“public free school,” thrown open to 
youth “from every quarter.” It was 
well-endowed, by Phillips's father and 
uncle, with funds placed in the hands 
of a self-perpetuating body of Trustees, 
one of whom was always to be the Prin- 
cipal. Especial and significant precau- 
tions were taken to prevent this Board 
from growing either provincial or sec- 
tarian. In the Constitution of the 
school, composed by Phillips with 
Pearson’s aid, Locke's influence was 
apparent; repeated stress, sometimes in 
Locke’s own words, was laid on “the 
promotion of true Piety and Virtue”; 
and the Trustees were earnestly en- 
joined to choose a properly qualified 
master, who should guide assiduously 
the “minds and morals of the youth 
entrusted to his care.” Although the 
matter was not mentioned in the Con- 
stitution, Phillips School was from the 
beginning a college preparatory school; 
it was not long, however, before its 
province was extended, and, with new 
subjects added to the curriculum, it 
was doing far more than merely getting 
boys ready for higher institutions. 

Phillips Academy, then, owed little 
to the English dissenting academies. 
Samuel Phillips, Jr., was too well ad- 
vised not to adapt his school to fit ex- 
isting needs. What he finally did was to 
take the colonial grammar school as a 
basis, modify it along the lines laid 
down by John Locke, and then recon- 
struct the whole by the application of 
principles which he and Pearson had 
framed after free and realistic discus- 
sion of the practical problems in- 
volved. 

In its Constitution the new school 
was more often callefKa “seminary” 
than an “academy.” On October 4, 
1780, however, it was incorporated by 
the General Court as Phillips Acad- 
emy, and has thus the distinction of 
being the first incorporated academy in 
New England. By this date it was cer- 
tain that the enterprise was to be suc- 
cessful. Two factors especially contrib- 
uted to make it popular. In the first 
place, it was established by a family 
with distinguished social and political 
connections, and they and their friends 

Lowells, Quincys, Wendells, Morses, 
Holmeses, Abbots, and others — sent 
their children to Andover. Seven neat 
relatives of General Washington were, 
during those early years, enrolled 
among the students. In the second 
place, Eliphalet Pearson, ungracious 
though he may have been, was a gifted 


(Continued on page 45) 
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At Williston Academy, students often talk it over with Mr. Galbraith, the headmaster 
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Lawrence Academy looks like a typical New England village from the air 


Under the iall trees of Fryeburg Academy, many generations have passed in cap 
and gown 


WILLIAM F. HOWE 


An informal gathering on the steps of one of Worcester Academy’s rather formal buildings 
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WILLIAM M. RITTAS 


These girls at Bradford Junior College perform all the necessary operations to 
make the coming play a success 
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The Harkness plan at Exeter stresses the individual relationship between teache 
and student 


Andover boys passing Oliver Wendell Holmes Library on their way to class 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS FROM THE SEVENTH NEW ENGLAND STATE... 


NEW ENGLAND WEATHER 

“Vermonters,” chortles the Rutland Her- 
ald, “ought to be glad that they live in a 
climate so frivolously uncertain that they 
never need attempt to justify or explain 
iy 

Actually, the New England climate, ac- 
cording to weather bureau findings and 
aviation statistics, is comparatively mild- 
mannered and equable, its weather as 
readily predictable as that in other sec- 
tions of the country. The belief that it 
isn't, appears to be just a pleasant fiction 
that hometown prognosticators have pre- 
served to their own advantage. It gives their 
predictions, when they turn out right, a 
touch of the marvelous. Such is generally 
the opinion of weather bureau forecasters, 
who admit, however, that the local proph- 
ets are lucky enough to beat them at their 
own game — sometimes. 

Samuel N. Brush of Vineyard Haven 
wasn't, though. He was all wrong about 
March. ““T'wo underground moons in that 
month — look out for breakers ahead,” 
was his dire prediction. “Breakers ahead,” 
the Vineyard Gazette interpreted to mean 
“something gosh awful — blizzards, hurri- 
canes, And look what hap- 
pened. 

Now, about the middle of August we 
can begin to check upon the summer pre- 
dictions of the “wind sniffers.” In this 
school of forecasting, the Christian Science 
Monitor finds it all depends on what the 
wind is doing when the sun crosses the 
line March 21. This year a mild breeze 
from the southwest was blowing down in 
New London, Connecticut, where Irving 
J. Poppe, dean of New England's “sniffers” 
resides. Certain proof, he says, that we're 
in for a warm summer. We shall see what 
we shall see. 


tornadoes.” 


BERLE BLAMES NEW ENGLAND 

In a recent speech before a group of 
Massachusetts industrialists and business- 
men Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. 
Berle blamed New England for its indus- 
trial decline — pulled no punches in do- 
ing so. For more than a century, he 
charged, New England manufacturers, un- 
der the guise of protecting labor, have 
asked and gained tariff protection ‘so 


De am on Stale of Mind 


great that it finally amounted to an em- 
bargo on foreign imports.” But “it was not 
labor they were chiefly thinking about, it 
was monopoly. They nearly got it. Then 
many of them moved south to find cheaper 
labor. Now we are counting the cost.” Free 
trade, he suggested, would help New Eng- 
land industries, and added that they 
would do well to confine themselves to 
serving local consumption. 

The Boston Post was quick to see the 
contradiction in this last statement. What 
has free trade got to do with manufactur- 
ing solely for local consumption? And 
“What,” asks the Rutland Herald, “would 
happen to New England textile and shoe 
towns?” But the Herald finds much that 
is logical in Mr. Berle’s main contentions, 
points out that the New England Coun- 
cil’s own experts warned them that a new 
approach must be made to the cotton tex- 
tile industry, and frankly questioned 
whether labor “has shared in the advan- 
tages secured by high tariff walls.” The 
Berle speech, it concluded, “is not only an 
arraignment but an announcement of pol- 
icy that is more or less inevitable.” 

The Berkshire Eagle comes to quite 
another conclusion. Though granting, as 
Mr. Berle stated, that New England indus- 
tries might need “imagination and new 
approach,” it felt none the less that free 
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Boston Herald 


trade was not the solution, since normally 
New England's exports are less than one- 
tenth of the domestic consumption. In the 
Eagle’s opinion any successful plan for 
New England’s recovery cannot be based 
on “the ideas of theorists who many times 
do not think through the problem to 
which they address their advice.” 


STREAM POLLUTION 


“Do we have to wait until stream pollu- 
tion in Vermont has killed off our fish, 
spoiled our scenery, and resulted in death 
to some of our children before we can 
arouse public opinion sufficiently to get 
something done about it?” Professor W. H. 
Behney of the University of Vermont wants 
to know. Columnist Vrest Orton, writing 
in the Rutland Herald, assures the pro- 
fessor that we do, and explains. “Industrial 
plants depositing chemicals in the streams 
do most of the damage” and will continue 
to do so since the owners “stand high in 
the political counsels of the State” and 
have no intention of going to the trouble 
and expense of dumping their trade waste 
elsewhere. No use being polite about it 
any longer, Mr. Orton believes. “What we 
need to do is throw a few bombs - 
if they are only verbal ones.” 

The Bennington Banner agrees that 
something has got to be done about it right 
off. Polluted waters won't help “our recre- 
ational ambitions” (the tourist trade, in 
other words). The situation can be rem- 
edied easily though, it says, and, even if ex- 


even 


pensive, “the investment will pay a bigger 
profit on the cost than is earned by an in- 
dustrial corporation in the state.” 

The rest of New England is faced with 
similar problems. In Rhode Island the 
Providence Journal, aware that since their 
passage eighteen years ago little has been 
done to enforce anti-pollution laws in its 
State, views with a cynical eye a proposed 
sewage disposal plant at Pawtucket. The 
Journal will believe the miracle when it 
sees it, for Pawtucket sewage since time 
immemorial has flowed into the Blackstone 
River, into the Seekonk, and hence to 
Providence Harbor to rise and fall with 
the tides. 

In Massachusetts, bill 
been passed to prohibit pollution of the 


however, a has 
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Blackstone within its borders, and Gov- 
ernor Hurley, proclaiming Wild Life Res- 
toration Week, has announced it as part 
of his “solemn duty to preserve the purity 
of our waters.” Good examples, says the 
Journal, which give some hope of action 
in Rhode Island. 


€0-OPERATIVES 

The idea of co-operatives, agricultural o1 
otherwise, is not novel (unless it be Ver- 
mont’s recently incorporated Electric Co- 
operative). But the widespread and depres- 
sion-born growth of these businesses has 
been phenomenal in New England. F. P. 
Dunne, Jr., staff writer for the Boston Her- 
ald, finds that amongst Vermont farmers 
this has amounted to an agricultural revolt 
with the result that farms have been saved 
without any federal aid. ‘The farmers, how- 
ever, have serviced themselves not only 
with production co-operatives but with 
stores and banking. And Governor Aiken 
is behind the whole movement, encourag- 
ing its spread by fostering a service in rural 
communities to study co-operative methods 
before applying them. Which is all impor- 
tant thinks Vermonter S. P. Wild. “A co- 
operative can no more get along without 
leadership, sound financing, and business 
sense than any corporation or individual 
in business.” There’s no magic panacea in 
just starting a co-operative, he says — 
plenty of them have failed like any other 
businesses, and co-operatives, as a whole 
aren't perfect by any means. In his opinion 
what Vermont needs is a co-ordinator 
who'll develop more team-work among 
them. 

The New England Homestead tells of 
Maine’s Hancock County Creamery, per- 
haps the kind of successful enterprise that 
Mr. Wild has in mind. Over a period of 
ten years, 1928-1937, it has put a million 
dollars into the pockets of 250 farmers and 
indirectly brought profit to every business- 
man and tradesman in the region by do- 
ing so. 

Private business fears the challenge of 
the co-operative. But there is no need for 
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this, says Kenneth Hinshaw, publicity di- 
rector of the Eastern State’s Farmer's Ex- 
change in Springfield. Co-operatives offer 
no more than healthy competition to pri 
vate businesses, for they are in no way dif 
ferent. The profit incentive is there, and 
co-operatives must spend as much in pro- 
motion as private businesses. Their pur- 
pose is simply to narrow the spread be- 
tween costs and consumption. 


STATE BEACHES 

New England's rugged, broken coast line 
offers, theoretically, a thousand miles of 
land’s end from which the would-be bather 
can step off and get himself wet. But that’s 
not all there is to bathing. John Q. Public 
wants a beach, and the beach is a scarce 
article, which explains why Ma, Pa, Junior 
and the picnic basket, all hot from the city, 
end up, as often as not, on someone's pri 
vate stretch of sand. 

rhere are public beaches but not enough 
of them, and in Massachusetts the Park 
and Forest Association intends to acquire 
more. The Falmouth Enterprise views with 
polite concern the Association’s plan to 
develop nearby Horseneck Beach, wonders 
if it is not just a matter of time before 
similar projects are undertaken nearer 
home. Her problem seems typical of New 
England towns whose sands are attractive 
to wealthy summer colonies. Falmouth can 
not afford to lose control of her beaches, 
but knows that much depends on her atti- 
tude if she wants to keep them. Wisely, the 
Enterprise suggests that the town “main- 
tain a degree of tolerance, if not welcome, 
toward visitors for the day from outside,” 
yet at the same time enforce such policing 
regulations that the too casual visitor will 
not be encouraged to return. 


TOWN PLANNING 

“The New England Town Planning As 
sociation seeks,” says the Christian Science 
Monitor, “to encourage the study of local 
civics in schools and to focus the vision of 
the coming generation for developing and 
preserving natural advantages in the com 
munity.” 

The Association believes that in educa- 
tion there is too much emphasis laid on the 
deeds of diplomats and war leaders — too 
little consideration given to those who have 
devoted their talents “to the orderly up- 
building of great cities.” 

But the editor of the Concord Daily 
Monitor has learned from experience that 
the average high school student knows far 
more about civics than the town fathers 
themselves. The other day three students 
came to him with a civic problem, he says. 
They wanted to know just what Concord 
did about city planning, and where they 
could get an official city map. (Their text 
books had led them to assume that plan 
ning was the function of any well-ordered 
community.) The editor explained, to their 
astonishment, that the city charter never 
had provided for planning and there was 
no official city map in the planning sense 

The above incident is of significance, he 


points out editorially, in that it shows how 
rapidly, if quietly, the concept of commu- 
nity development has changed. Planning, 
to the rising generation, is a natural func 
tion, while it still remains something new, 
or unheard of, to the adults who make up 
the electorate and officialdom. He foresees 
“a demand for new growth along new lines 
in towns and cities within fewer years than 
cynics will now admit.” 


LOBSTERS 


Any popular notion that the waters of 
New England are teeming with lobsters is 
far from the true facts. According to the 
Bureau of Fisheries, off the New England 
coast in 1889 there were 30,449,603 pounds 
of lobsters taken from 175,458 pots; in 1933 
but 9,088,125 from 319,460 pots. Fishermen 
are taking lobsters faster than the species 
can propagate and, like the Cape scallop, 
lobsters are facing extermination unless 
something is done about it. 

But something is being done. The Con 
necticut State Hatchery has developed 
methods of lobster production by which it 
is able to release annually 500,000 baby 
lobsters seven-eighths of an inch in length 
Planted in shallow water amongst rocks 
and seaweed they are able to crawl about 
and shift for themselves. They have passed 
the dangerous swimming stage. John P. 
Forbes of the Providence Journal says the 
lobster industry is holding its own in 
Rhode Island — that it is one of the few 
states where this is true. Last summer the 
State’s fish and game division released 
1,500,000 young lobsters. If all New Eng 
land states would carry out such work of 
propagation, Chief Kirby of the division 
thinks the drain by fishermen could be 
offset completely 

It would now appear, however, that New 
England’s lobster industry may be pro 
tected in another way. The Hotel and Res 
taurant News carries reports from Maine 
that “Southern and African crawfish are 
really beginning to make serious inroads 
in Maine's lobster business and that the 
menace is rapidly growing.” A blessing in 
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PAUPERS FOR RENT 


By LEONARD W. MORRISON 


— HOWE, who has pub- 
lished the Bennington (Vermont) Eve- 
ning Banner for the past thirty-four 
years or so, will tell you, as he leans 
squeakily back in the heavy leather 
chair which is the aristocrat among his 
office furnishings, that paupers used to 
be auctioned off in town meetings in 
Vermont; that he has heard from peo- 
ple of a generation now wholly gone 
how town paupers were sold for yearly 
service to the landowner offering the 
poormaster the highest bid. 

The deal would usually take place 
after the close of town meeting, when 
most of the men would have left 
the hall and the poormaster would 
take his place on the platform and 
beckon. 

From a far corner a man would 
come, shuffling and unwilling. He 
would carry a ragged cap in his hands. 
He would take his place beside the 
poormaster. With drab repetitiveness 
a raucous voice would recount the 
abilities of the ragged creature at his 
side. And it would close with the 
brutal inquiry: “How much am I of- 
fered for him for the next year?” 

From the floor answers were flung, 
interspersed perhaps by an occasional 
query. “Who has he worked for be- 
fore?” “Is he the Smith from down on 
the Flats?” “Was it his kid that had 
cholera infantum last fall?” “Does he 
drink?” 


And when the last bid had been 
made the ragged effigy of a freeman 
would take his place beside his master, 
“bound out” for a year of service. 

That, of course, was years ago. Noth- 
ing like it could happen today, but 
something very similar to it may hap- 
pen tomorrow. 

For “The overseer of the poor may 
bind out to labor or employ in the 
poorhouse any person residing in the 
town, who lives idly and pursues no 
lawful business and who is poor and 
in need of relief from the town, o1 
whose family is in need of such relief 
or is supported by such town, and such 
overseer may take and appropriate his 
wages to the maintenance of such per- 
son or his family.” 

That is Section 3945 of the Public 
Laws of Vermont. 

And it is a section which has been 
furtively scanned by the money-mas- 
ters of many communities during the 
past four or five years. ‘The “Recession” 
has added intensity to their search. 

Like those provisions of Vermont 
law which authorize sheriffs of the 
State to put prisoners out to work on 
the road, Section 3945 has stood in ig- 
nominious seclusion for decades, never 
being scratched from the statute books: 
never being used. 

Faced as they are with mounting 
taxes, with depleted incomes because 
of tax delinquencies, with a steadily 


It is from quarters like this that men and 
women go over the hill to spend their un- 
willing days in the poorhouse. 


increasing number of poor who must 
be supported from the public chest, 
Vermont towns have begun to cast 
about for a solution to “the poor prob- 
lem.” In no Vermont town has any man 
dared to suggest the process made legal 
by Section 3945, but in various com- 
munities selectmen are guiding their 
towns toward a possible revival of this 
ancient and odious practice. 

Not that the selectmen are so much 
to blame. On the one hand they have 
the threat of government dictatorship, 
of government interference with the 
internal management of their towns if 
they accept governmental assistance. 
On the other hand they face the stag- 
gering burden of financing relief costs. 
The cost of poor departments through- 
out Vermont has doubled and in some 
cases nearly trebled since last Novem- 
ber. 

When the reformers of another gen- 
eration succeeded in establishing in the 
public mind an antagonism toward the 
olden practice of binding out, they 
did so principally by offering what 
seemed an adequate substitute. They 
suggested the “poor farm.” 

The argument in favor ol 
farms as against the practice of binding 
out was in the nature of a syllogistic 
trinity: 

1. Segregation: On the poor farm all 
the poor and infirm and aged could be 
kept together under a centralized con- 
trol. 

2. Economy: The poor could fur- 
nish the labor necessary on the ‘Town 
Farm and, by raising garden truck and 
crops, keep expenses down. 

3. Health: The supervision and care 
which the poor would be given at the 
Town Farm would keep them in bet- 
ter physical condition, lessening the 
cost of medical care. 

Though the last of these was, at first, 
the least, it has proved to be the only 
sound proposition of the three argu- 
ments. 

For the segregation of the poor on 
the Town Farm did not prove to be 
as easy as expected. Such was the stigma 
attached to it that everyone who has 
lived in small towns knows personally 
elderly men and women, withered and 
destitute who died from their own 
wizening rather than go to the Town 
Farm. 

And the theory that the paupers 
could help to work the farm was a 
mental stillborn. The paupers would 


poor- 
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Is it in places like this that the ablebodied 
poor will be farmed if “binding out” be- 
gins again. 


not work the farm. The paupers could 
not work the farm. All in all, it was 
cheaper to hire the work done than to 
depend on the unwillingness and in- 
eptitude of the town charges. 

So year after year the treasuries of 
towns have been drained by town 
farms. Another facet had been added 
to the problem of the poor. 

The Town Farm Plan failed. 

Today another solution is sought. 
As in all things there are two elemental 
tendencies. The first is centrifugal: and 
those who adhere to this creed would 
place the care of the poor directly in 
the hands of the state, or the federal 
government. The second is centripetal: 
and those who adhere to this would 
keep the care of the poor directly un- 
der the control of the Town. 

From different parts of Vermont 
State come examples of the two tend- 
encies. 

Many years ago several Franklin 
County towns formed an association, 
the purpose of which was to care for 
the poor of each town. The association 
acquired a large farm in the town of 
Sheldon, and for decades this farm was 
operated at a profit, caring for the poor 
of each of the contributing communi- 
ties. The last few years have been years 
of failure and it is now proposed that 
the farm be abandoned and that, since 
the towns in the association are not 
able to care for the poor, the State take 
a hand. 

Men who have watched the decline 
of the Sheldon experiment are, in many 
cases, converted to the belief that all 
the poor should be cared for by the 
State; at State expense; under the man- 
agement of State officials. 

This is the centrifugal solution, but 
in Bennington the straws stream with 
a different wind. 

Che town of Bennington last year 
abandoned a practice several decades 
old and put the management of the 
‘Town Farm up for bids. For nineteen 
years the management of the Town 
Farm had not changed hands. For 
nineteen years the town had renewed 
its annual verbal arrangement with the 
man and woman who operated the 
farm. 

But — costs had climbed. 

Taxes were higher. 

Economy was wanted. 

The Town Farm was up for bids. 

As a result of the bidding, costs were 
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remained un 
contract was 


cut. The management 
changed. A 
awarded. 


one-yeal 


This year the Town Farm was again 
up for bids. The bids required: care 
and maintenance of twenty inmates; 
care of all transients who apply; fur- 
nishing a bond for $2,500. The bids 
were on a one-year basis. 

There hey 
ranged in their estimates from $2,000 
to $2,850. As a result of them the man- 
agement changes hands this year. The 


were five bidders. 


first of April brought'a new régime. 
The aged, the poor, the infirm have 





been sold into the custody of a new 
keeper for another twelve-month pe- 
riod. 

This is the cent ipetal solution. 

These are just straws. They prove 
nothing, they are indicative of much. 

Will the failure of the Sheldon expe 
riment result in emphasizing the steady 
trend of communities toward unload 
ing their local problems on the State? 
Will it mean that Vermont will have 
another bureau, another group of in 
vestigators, another set of govern 
mental sycophants bloated with a sens¢ 
of indispensability? 
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Che Hosmers once lived in an abandoned schoolhouse in a western Connecti 
cut hilltown, until the town officials evicted them 
and, although the mercury hovered near zero, they made out quite nicely on 
frozen potatoes and the milk from their two goats. The four Hosmer kids were 
peaked-faced and thin, come Spring, but Mr. Hosmer had been on the bum so 
long he didn’t seem to suffer, and his wife was of that lean, hard-to-kill breed of 
Yankees from which Ethan Allen recruited his scalpers 
a horse and wagon, two goats, a stove and battered cooking gear, and the cloth 
ing they stood in, well patched with burlap bagging 

\ rural rehabilitation worker found the Hosmers, discovered that they had 
been wanderers for eleven years, traced their 
turned in a report to a social agency for checkup and action. Case workers never 
got around to the family, but the town officials did 

One foggy night, the first selectman drove up to the barn with a rattling farm 
truck, loaded up everything except the horse and wagon, gave the necessary 
instructions to Mrs. Hosmer and roared away into the night 
abandoned quarry, two counties away, the Hosmers were “dumped.” Mrs. Hos 
mer and the horse eventually arrived and they all set up housekeeping in a 
streamside shack just before the first run of shad. 

When discovered, the first selectman remarked: “Shucks, we always swop our 
This time I figured on moving them farther away so it'd take 
them longer to get back. Anyway, I bought them a dozen doughnuts, I did. And 
now we can take the locks off our hencoops and unload the shotguns.” 


Then they went to a barn 


Together, they owned 
: 


s 


“settlement” back to Vermont, and 


At the edge of an 
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To that, Vermont will say “No.” 
Saying so, Vermont will lie. 

For the slow surge toward State con- 
trol is not so imperceptible to defy in- 
dentity. Despite the denials of honest, 
if unobserving men, it is existent. The 
increase of bureaus, even in Vermont, 
has been insidiously consistent. Sup- 
plication before a State bureau does 
not now smack of the shame it once 
did. 

State schools, State hospitals, State 
sanatoria have all helped to lift from 
the towns the burden of caring for the 
physically and mentally ill. Perhaps 
they are well cared for though the 
news dispatches concerning Massachu- 
setts hospitals for the insane would not 
seem to indicate so. 

If the crash of the Sheldon experi- 
ment should come as predicted, the 
State may well be expected to take 
charge of the poor and the aged whom 
the Sheldon co-operative poor farm has 
housed. There will be another job for 
a hungry-jowled politician. ‘There will 
be another chance for more graphs, 
more figures, more mimeographing of 
regulations, more bureaus. 

But suppose Vermont should refuse 
to shoulder the crushing burden of the 
poor? 

Does the solution toward which Ben- 
nington is tending offer any greatei 
hope? 

Bennington has put the poor up for 
bids. Bennington does not feel that 
way about it. Bennington will say that 
this is an economy measure; that it is 
an effort to cut costs in the poor de- 
partment by competitive methods; that 
it is the business-like way of handling 
these matters. But the brutal truth is 
this: that it is an economy measure; 
that it is an effort to cut costs in the 
poor department by competitive meth- 
ods; that it is the business-like way of 
handling these matters 
putting the poor up for bids. 

It isn’t done as crudely as in the old 
days. The poor and the aged and the 
infirm are not marshalled into Town 
Meeting and forced to listen to the 
poormaster recount their mercantile 
merits. They are rather left to fret 
helplessly each succeeding spring won- 
dering what the new master may be 
like. 

It is typical of the chicanery of the 
times that men and women honestly 
can not see that there is any similarity 
between the business-like method of 
bidding on the poor farm job and the 
forgotten system of binding out. It is 
typical of that blunting of honest per- 
ception which has led America out of 


and it is 
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So often the struggle for security begins 
and ends like this. 
the horse and buggy days and into an 
afternoon drunk on an economic roller 

coaster. 





TOWN POOR 


Connecticut's town poor receive 


treatment in the 
towns and cities. 


the best larger 
The smaller towns 
usually “board out” their unfortu- 
nates and depend on the Old Age 
Assistance payments at least to par- 
tially support them. People who 
board these charges are usually ex- 
pected to make something on them; 
sometimes enough to keep their own 
families. While it is never discussed 
as such, the “farming out” of the 
town poor might easily be consid- 
ered as one of the lower forms of 
patronage. 

The healthiest town poor are al- 
taken first by the boarding 
houses. Sometimes competition de- 


ways 


velops for specially qualified indi- 
viduals. Men able to do light farm 
work, or who can assist in 
housework or sewing get the first call. 
The bed-ridden or mentally defec- 
tive poor are unpopular with both 


women 


boarding house proprietors and the 
town officials. 

How far Old Age Assistance pay- 
ments have lifted the burden of 
pauper care from the small towns is 
evident in the 1938 tax rates. Con- 
trary to the trend, these smaller tax- 
ing agencies are REDUCING TAXEs! 
The reductions are small but wel- 
come, and most towns are operating 
well within their thrifty budgets. 

Bi_t GARRIGUS, 
South Britain, Conn. 














Yet it is just a step from bidding on 
the many to binding out the few. 

Having found out that it can save 
money by placing the Town Farm up 
for competitive bids, will Bennington 
follow through to the logical system of 
“binding out to labor any person 
residing in the town 
and in need of 
town .. 2 


who is poor 
relief from the 

It is legal to do so. If it’s legal it’s 
right. Particularly if it saves money. 

Such is the philosophy behind the in- 
humanity of selling the comfort, the 
security and the unsure dignity of the 
dependent poor to him who will offe1 
the most advantageous price. 

Such, too, is the philosophy of dis- 
solution. 

Not yet has the situation become sul- 
ficiently complex nor the difficulty ap- 
peared to be so definitely insurmount- 
able as to arouse that community con- 
sternation which must develop before 
inertia breeds action. Sheldon and Ben- 
nington are merely indicators. 

The solution of the problem is so 
ridiculously simple as almost to defy 
detection. 

For the trend of thought which leads 
communities on the one hand to run 
to the State for help, and on the other 
hand to lapse into inhumane and con- 
scienceless methods, is the same. It is 
the unwillingness of town officers to 
face their responsibilities. 

When decisive action is required, de- 
cisive men will be put in office. When 
decisive men take over the reins of lo- 
cal government there will be less dodg- 
ing behind the inky protection of ac- 
countants’ figures. There will be more 
investigation and the selection of can- 
didates and bidders as well as the analy- 
sis of pending pauper problems on 
some other than merely a monetary 
basis. 

There will be the reiteration of the 
dogma incorporated in the eighteenth 
article of the Vermont Constitution: 
“That frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles and a firm adherence 
to justice, moderation, temperance, in- 
dustry and frugality are absolutely nec- 
essary to preserve the blessings of lib- 
erty and keep government free: 

“The people ought, therefore, to 
pay particular attention to these points 
in the choice of officers and representa- 
tives and have a right in a legal way, to 
exact a due and constant regard to 
them, from their legislators and magis- 
trates, in making and executing such 
laws as are necessary for the good gov- 
ernment of the State.” 
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MAYTIME IS BUGTIME 
(Continued from page 15) 
meadows. We called it snake spit and 
carefully detoured around it. What did 
puzzle me was its location. Never be- 
fore had I seen snake spit up a tree. 
However, knowing our Arcady to be as 
free from venomous sarpints as Ire- 
land herself, I attacked the problem 

without fear. 

Snug in the center of every gob of ex- 
pectoration lay a bug. He was shaped 
exactly like the Queen Mary, although 
much smaller. In his kindergarten 
days, he is the image of a small musk- 
melon seed, but as he approaches 
Junior High, he affects quite definitely 
a two-color scheme of décor. His head 
and neck then become a dark shade of 
brown and his tummy, which is two 
thirds of him, he keeps lighter colored. 

He was an interesting little chap and 
seemingly harmless, but I deemed it ad- 
visable to call up my professor friend 
and find out just who he was, and 
whether or not he had any aim in life 
other than to give a Christmas effect to 
my pine tree. Word came back that he 
was the spittle bug and a very bad 
actor; that unless evicted, he would kill 
the young tree by boring into its joints 
where boring was apple pie d-/a-mode 





for him. The lust for battling seized me 
and I girt up my loins for the slaughter. 
In the country we are so accustomed 
to spray without ceasing that it was 
almost a subconscious act to load the 
gun with hefty poison and have at just 
another bug. I will say that my gun has 
a long trajectory with power behind it, 
and in no time at all, I had blown 
every last spittle bug into thin ait 
“That for him,” said I, gleefully. 
Next morning I was considerably 
dismayed to find that the bug was right 
on the job again with a good two 
thirds of the tree now snake spitten. 
Evidently, my technique was too vigor- 
ous for the little stranger —he had 
simply been blown off his moorings, 
and in the night, had hot-footed it 
back, bringing the gang with him. 
The thing had now got to the labora- 
tory stage, and being nothing if not 
scientific, I dislodged one of the Queen 
Marys and dropped him naked into a 
pool of poison on the garage floor. 
Believe it or not, he swam out to the 
landing stage in twelve minutes flat, 
using the Australian crawl stroke. This 
was good going and I applauded him 
lustily, but when I saw him turn and 
thumb his nose at me, I forgot to be a 
sport and bashed him on the spot. 





As much as I scorn the defeatist atti- 
tude, I was forced to resort to the old, 
wretched hand-picking method of 
ridding my tree of the spittle bug. My 
trump card had failed and no Bee Man 
was nigh. However, after you have once 
resumed the battling complex, there 
are much worse and messier jobs than 
this. You start on the lower branches 
within reach, poke your index finger 
into the cool spittle, locate the bug and 
squeeze him against the bark of the 
tree, ignoring his cries for help. It 
really isn’t difficult 
fight at all. 

Io be sure, you must be certain you 


he puts up no 


have the bug, for it is easy to confuse 
his slight frame with small particles of 
the tree scale. Until I had become ex- 
pert, I suppose I killed a couple of 
thousand pieces of bark while the bug 
was sneering at me somewhere in his 
slimy retreat. 

Gradually, you chase your prey up 
the tree, going round and round in a 
clockwise and ever-mounting spiral. 
Your big moment comes at the top of 
the step ladder when you have done in 
the farthest north bug. It is then that 
you are moved to shout “Victory” and 

-start right in on the ground floor 
next day. 
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Dollars and Sense Reasons for Spraying Shade Trees 


There is one common-sense and convince 
ing reason for the spraying of shade trees 
as a protection against insects and fungus 
diseases. 


New England Division. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Local offices at Windsor, Vt., Wolfeboro, N. H., Manchester, Mass., and Providence, R. 1. 


rrees unsprayed and partially or badly 
defoliated are seriously weakened in 
health and many branches die. These 
dead branches, dangerous to the public 
and property, cost many times more to 
remove from the trees than proper pre 
ventive spraying 


However, to be effective, spraying must 
be correctly done, with the right material 
and at the proper time for control. Time 
liness of spraying ts of great importance 
Each season we receive hundreds of calls 
after serious damage is done. 

Let us discuss your spraying needs NOW 
while there is time to intelligently plan 
this work in advance. 

Phone, or write our nearest office and 
we will inspect your trees promptly with 
The historic John Mason house, Lexington, Mass. Trees under Bartlett care out cost or obligation. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE 


EXPERT CO. 


795 MEMORIAL DRIVE 

















DREAMS AND UBSERVATIONS 


BY THE COLLECTOR * YANKEE PAYS ONE DOLLAR PER ITEM ACCEPTED FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 


How to (ook Your Trout (atch 


No fish, probably, is more 
fittted to grace a silver plat- 
ter, garnished with yellow 
half-moons of lemon and 
crisp cress than our eastern 
brook trout, which isequally 
at home pan-fried or broiled 
over the embers of a fisher- 
man’s campfire where its 
tantalizing odor drifts away 
to blend with the spice of 
balsam thickets. 

Or perhaps you like 
namaycush, the lake trout. 
Whichever is your prefer- 
ence, these recipes cover 
several delicious ways to 
prepare and serve both 
varieties of trout. 


PAN-FRIED Brook Trou! 
Remove eyes, scales, make 
an incision down the under- 
neath side and clean care- 
fully. Wash fish and cover 
well with: 
4 cup granulated yellow 
cornmeal and Y cup flour 
sifted together with 1 table- 
spoon salt. 


Preheat cooking fat in an iron 
skillet. When it starts smoking add the 
fish and cook 4 minutes, cover and cook 
about 2 minutes; remove cover, brown 
on both sides. Remove to hot platter, 
garnish with lemon, cress or parsley 
and serve piping hot. 


Deep water in the Housatonic and Natchaug 
Rivers forces the wardens to take to boats. 
Is they drift downstream trout are dipped out 
with hand nets 
Conn. State Board of Fisherics and Game 
ae 


Conn 


Here are a couple of Connecticut wardens doling out state-hatched trout 
in the shallow waters of the west branch of the Farmington River. Wad 
ing insures a wide distribution in the most likely looking spots 


Over A CAmp Fir! 


Every fisherman has his favorite 
method of pan-frying over a camp fire; 
some prefer hot bacon fat, others, salt 
pork dripping. I think pork fat is pre- 
ferable since it doesn’t predominate in 
flavor. Omit salt in either case. 

An easy way to broil a trout is to 
sharpen a hardwood stick and push it 
down along the backbone to the tiny 
fatty fin near the tail. Push the other 
end of the stick into the earth close to 


the embers. Cook until done. 


Cook Your Trout IN CLAY 
Larger size trout weighing 114 o1 
more pounds are suitable for baking in 


State Board of Fisheries and Game 


clay. To prepare, scrape and 
clean and fill with any pre- 
ferred stuffing. 

Use a strip of tin, punch- 
ing 2 holes in the end. Run 
a wire through and twist to 
a loop. This is used to draw 
the fish from the fire. Take 
clay and lay on the tin one 
inch thick, hollow in the 
middle. Place the fish on the 
clay and cover the top and 
sides to the same thickness. 
Meanwhile have a pit dug 
in the earth a foot deep 
wherein a good hardwood 
fire is built. When there is a 
good bed of embers, scrape 
them from the pit, lay in the 
clay-packed fish and cove 
with a 2-inch layer of hot 
earth. Then pack the em- 
bers well around, and ove1 
all keep a fire for about an 
hour (more for larger fish). 
More than one fish may be 
cooked at a time, of course, laid side by 
side on the tin. 

When done, take out and crack the 
clay carefully. Turn fish onto a platter 
and serve. 

Lake trout may be prepared and 
cooked the same way. 


BAKED LAKE TRou1 
Remove skin and fat along back- 
bone. Split, clean and stuff. Lay in pan 


Sluggish water in the Salmon and Blackledge 

Rivers doesn’t discourage the Conn. Fish and 

Game Department. With C.C.C. labor, V dams 

are constructed. These heavy log cribs filled 

with rocks form artificial pools and white 
water, ideal home for trout 


Conn. State Board of Fisheries and Game 
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with a little milk. Lay strips of salt pork 
across and bake about | hour. Just 
before removing from oven add 114 
cups sweet cream. Heat well and serve. 


To PLANK 

Planks may be either aluminum or 
oak with grooves to catch the juice. 
Put plank in cool oven and heat to 500 
degrees. Soak fish which has had head 
removed and been split and cleaned, 
for 5 minutes in 2 cups water and 4 
tablespoons salt. 

Drain, dry and brush thoroughly 
with cooking oil. Remove hot plank, 
oil well and place fish on it, skin side 
down, return plank to top rack of the 
oven. Baste once or twice with melted 
butter and pepper. Cook about 20 
minutes. When nearly done surround 
with mounds of mashed potatoes. Serve 
with green peas in lettuce cups. 


BoiLep Trov1 


Clean well, remove head and tail, 
wrap in cheese cloth and drop in boil- 
ing salted Cook about 20 
minutes. Remove and drain. Serve hot 
with cream sauce. 


water. 


STEAMED LAKE Trout 

Remove skin and bones, splitting in 
2 pieces. Soak in salted water while you 
are preparing cooker. Place steamer on 
the stove, line top with oiled parch- 
ment paper, place fish in single layer 
on paper. Dot with butter, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, put on cove 
tight and steam until done. 

Trout STUFFING 

2 cups fine bread crumbs 
2 tablespoons butter 
Little salt and pepper 


Moisten with water. Add sage to 
taste and | finely cut onion, or 14 cup 
sausage meat. 

A layer of oysters and the plain bread 
stuffing will appeal to many. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
Quick, Henry, the net! A familiar sight to be 
found in almost any lively stream throughout 


New England 


LEMON BUTTER 
To serve with planked, baked and 


broiled fish: 


6 tablespoons melted butte) 
\4 teaspoon salt 
lg teaspoon pepper 


2 teaspoons lemon juice 


Blend and serve hot. 


Cop DRESSING WITH FRIED Fisu 


Cream 14 cup butter (packed solid). 
Gradually work in 14 teaspoon salt, 


sprinkle of pepper and 2 teaspoons 
lemon juice. When well blended, work 
in 1 teaspoon minced parsley or cress. 
Form into balls and place in the cold 
to harden. Serve one with each portion 


of fish. 
Contributed by NoRMA ROBERTS, 
Bristol, N. H. 


From the stream to the frying pan in three 


cook—a_ lunch 


Machias 


and 
schedule on the Big 


Maine 


moves — catch, clean 


time River in 


SUGARING-OFF IN CALIFORNIA 


By Hazer M. PARKER 


Here in California we make an ar- 
dent effort every year to recapture 
some of the sugar-place atmosphere by 
holding a general get-together for Ver- 
monters and their friends. A wan and 
pathetic imitation of a sugaring-off. 
Since we never receive our sugar until 
the middle of May, the hot weather is 
well unde The 
and sweaters that were the regulation 


way. rubber boots 
outfit at home would be very uncom- 
fortable We chiefly 
cerned with how little we 


and remain respectable. 


here. are con- 


can wear 

We are notified by a committee that 
the picnic will be in section K in the 
east end of the park at noon, and we 
arrive early in the hope of getting a 
table in the shade. Practically every- 
one else had the same idea. Section K 
is a long row of paper covered tables 
marked “Reserved.” Some of them are 
covered by a thatched roof. Under the 
roof the air is stifling, humid. Outside, 
the sun bites into our backs. 

Most of us are wearing dark glasses, 
and I am reminded of a gathering of 
owls. The maple sugar is being melted 
over a gas stove that is built into a 
stone arch. Two perspiring men are 
watching it, stirring it occasionally 
and we close our eyes and sniff rap- 
turously. Then a party of Jews take 
possession of a nearby table, and the 
odor of goulash crowds the sweetness 
from our nostrils. A Negro mammy 
and four small steps of pickaninnies 
spread themselves on the grass be 
side us. 

We are each given a tin cup of sugar 
and a pan of snow that is really ice saw- 
Snatches of drift 
down the table. 


dust. conversation 

“What do you hear from home? 
rhirty-five cents for a cup of sugar! I 
used to eat a quart at a time... May 
flowers...awfully hot...like to go 
back.” 

One is impressed with the thought 
that we are working awfully hard try 
ing to enjoy ourselves. There is denied 
homesickness here, a wistful sense of 
loss. It was not the sugaring-off that we 
longed for, sitting here, sweltering un- 
der a thatched roof, our feet on the 
sun-baked soil of California. We are re 
membering the croak of frogs in the 
marshlands; the springtime violets and 
wild cherry blossoms; moonlight on a 
Vermont lake. 








WV. MUST KNOW something 


about soil if we grow herbs. I do not agree 
with any one who says herbs require little 
attention and will grow “in any old soil,” 
because they will not. 

Seed true to species has always been em- 
phasized by me. 

Next, and of equal importance is well- 
drained soil. Loam soils are the most useful 
for all purposes; they work up easily, do 
not crust or crack, and are well supplied 
with plant food, and what is more impor- 
tant, water moves through quite freely. A 
light sandy soil contains 60% to 70% sand, 
the balance clay silt and humus. Alkaline 
soil is usually found where there is insufh- 
cient rainfall. Where sorrel and plantain 
moss grow acid soil is invariably indi- 
cated. Soil analysis is advisable if commer- 
cial growing is contemplated. 


Starting seeds in flats 


For all purposes and different types of 
plants we use the Burbank method. (See 
drawing at bottom of page.) 

We use a light sandy loam, adding more 
sand so that it does not pack, if loam ap- 
pears heavy. We add a handful of peat 
moss (2% to 4%) to each flat, also a light 
sprinkling of bone meal. If there is any 
indication of acid, add charcoal or lime to 
the flat. Thoroughly wet soil and sand, 
pack firm before seeding in and broadcast 
the seed in. Cover the flat with cheesecloth. 

When seedlings are ready to pot, use a 
light loam with plenty of organic matter, 
plus a little peat moss. 

We have started everything in flats, with 
very few exceptions, using the method out- 
lined above, with which we have been ex- 
tremely successful. We fully realize a large 
number of herbs may be started by sowing 
the seeds into permanent locations. From 
a commercial standpoint we believe the 
annuals grow better and are more easily 
handled, and cleaner, by setting out the 
young plants; the crop comes earlier, the 
plants are more vigorous, and there is little 
difference in the labor involved. 

The following herbs can be sown direct- 
ly into the ground and grown from seed: 
Anise, Basil, Burnet, Caraway, Catnip, 
Chervil, Chives, Coriander, Dill, Fennel, 
Horehound, Marjoram, Parsley, Sage, 
Savory and Thyme. However, if they are 
sown in, they must be sown in very thickly. 
This involves a thinning-out process which 
is a lot of work. 

Some of these plants are of the more 
tender varieties and seem to be stunted by 
the cold when seeded in too early. 

Nearly all perennial herbs can be propa- 














COSTMARY 


Nothing seems more truly New England than Bible Leaf. 
In an old Bible, whose owner has long departed, 
The leaf is still on duty at the Twenty-Third Psalm. 


How to Grow 
Herbs for Market 


By FREDERIC W. BAKER 


Illustrated by the Author 


gated by cuttings and root division. We 
have had success in both methods. 

In response to many requests I am giving 
briefly some information regarding Pep- 
permint, Sage and Lavender. 





Pepper mine 


Peppermint 

Mentha Piperita is a perennial of the 
mint family. It prefers moist soil. It is 
grown in Michigan, Indiana and Oregon 












for its oil, and is what is commonly called 
an oil crop. What is not generally under- 
stood, however, is that Peppermint, after 
the oil has been distilled from it, makes 
excellent cattle fodder, and growers of the 
oil frequently run herds of cattle of the 
beef variety. 

The most successful Peppermint growers 
use what we call muck land. It will grow 
on any land that will produce good garden 
crops, but it is far more successful on 
drained muck land. 

Peppermint is propagated from roots or 
runners. We have set them out in 
three feet apart, the plants eighteen inches 


rows 


apart, and we buried them about three 
inches. It is harvested in July or August 
when the plants are in bloom. When grown 
on a large scale the herb is cut like hay, 
and when fairly well dried is placed in 
large vats or stills and the oil is distilled 
with steam. An average yield of oil per acre 
is thirty pounds. Peppermint growers gen- 
erally expect to get around $3.50 to $4.00 
a pound for the oil. We have worked suc- 
cessfully with a native plant, and we have 
a fairly good supply of Peppermint roots. 


gv, 





lavender 


Lavender {Lavender Vera} 


This plant belongs to the mint family. 
On a commercial scale it is cultivated for 
its fragrant flowers, from which the oil is 
distilled. There is in this country, and for 
that matter in England, considerable de- 
mand for dried Lavender. When Lavender 
is dried for the market it is harvested when 
the plant comes to a flowering top. It 
should always be dried in the shade. 

We grow our Lavender from seed, trans- 
planting the plants to the field. It can also 
be grown from cuttings. It requires light, 
rather dry soil well supplied with lime. 
England successfully produces considerable 
Lavender on its chalky soil. If you grow it 
on wet land it will invariably be winter- 
killed. Standard procedure in this section 
of the country is to mulch the plants care- 
fully 
in growing Lavender on sloping, well- 


for winter. We have been successful 


drained land, and under these conditions 
have not always mulched them. Grown 
under the above conditions a crop of 600 
to 1,200 pounds per acre of flowering tops 
and leaves can be expected. When grown 
for oil the yield of oil will run from 12 to 
15 pounds per acre, under normal condi- 
tions. High grade Lavender oil brings $4.00 
per pound and better. 
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1938 
BAY STATE 
GARDEN Book 

¥ 


Every now and again, things are 
done differently. Horticultural cata- 
logs, for instance. They have been 


pretty much alike for years. 


Here is one that is radically dif- 
ferent. It is far more a book of 
information than a price list, and 
its usefulness is not limited to the 
current year. The more than 500 
illustrations are quite dissimilar 
from run-of-the-mine nursery pic- 
tures; you will refer to them often. 
We should charge for the Garden 
Books, yet we will send you a 
free copy. 


Write 
Bay State Nurseries, Inc. 


North Abington * Framingham 
MASSACHUSETTS 





THE INCOMPARABLE 


RUSSELL LUPINS 











Quoting outstanding authority: 

“This wonderful strain is outstanding for the 
giant size of the spikes of bloom, often 3% 
feet and more in length; the fan-like shape of 
the large individual flowers; the enormous 
range and unique color — white, lemon, yel- 
lows, pinks, apricots, reds, blues, purples and 
maroons. A gold medal winner.” 


Special Offers: Fora limited time we offer 
three plants for $1.00, or one dozen for $3.50. 
Shipped prepaid anywhere in New England. 
Don't miss this remarkable offer. 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
North Abington, Mass. 


GME Serving New England for 44 Years —~ 











Sage {Salvia Officinalis} 


This is also of the mint family and is a 
very hardy member. It grows best on well- 
drained, fertile soil and does well on a rich 
clay loam. Cultivated on a commercial scale 
the seeds are sown in the spring directly 
into the field. When the plants come up 
they are thinned out to about twelve 
inches apart in the row. Sage, of course, is 
produced for its leaves. Many varieties do 
not flower readily. Commercial growers 
often clip the flowers, if they flower pro 
fusely, to increase the crop of leaves. Sage 
can be grown from cuttings which should 
be set out early in the spring. This will 
usually bring a fairly large crop the first 
year. In our section the plants can be 
mulched in winter for protection. Sage 
crops fairly well the first season, but a 
larger crop can be expected for five or six 
years following. Do not pick your leaves 
too close on the first year’s growth. Sage 
after it is dried, should be marketed as 


quickly as possible. 





Condiment buyers are given to contract 
ing ahead on Sage where they find a grower 
who produces a quality to their liking 

Ihe following prices received through 
our Research Station at Pembroke, where 
visitors are always welcome, and which is 
run under the auspices of the Works Prog 
ress Administration and the State of New 
Hampshire, were as follows: Sweet Basil, 
10 cents per lb.; Peppermint, 30 cents 
per lb.; Sage, 25 cents per lb.; Catnip, 15 
cents per lb.; Stramonium, 15 cents per 
lb.; Digitalis, 25 cents per Ib.; Horehound, 
10 cents per Ib.; Sweet Marjoram, 20 cents 


per lb.; Summer Savory, 15 cents per Ib. 


fot HOT COLD MEATS 


 ZESTFUL, TANGY, 





BY THE MAKERS OF CAIN'S MASTERMIXT MAYONNAISE 





HEMEROCALLIS 


If you wish to try some of the newer DAY-LILIES, het 
are five very distinct, hardy varieties APRICOT 
early and very fr blooming; GOLDENI, brilliant 
orange, midseason; HIGH BOY, pale yellow, late, very 
tall; MRS. WYMAN, clear yellow, late, thick texture 
OPHIR, best golden yellow, midseason, large and fine 
Collection of 5 var s, $2.80 (Add postage 


GRAY & COLE Arg 
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To Make Salads, Soups and 
All Foods Nice, Use Cheney's 
Herbs and Spice 


NO. 1. CHENEY’S SALAD 
BOWL SURPRISE 


it a blend of such sweet herbs and pot herbs as Sweet 
Bas sa Thyme, Marjoram, Tarragon, India Celer 
Chili, et picked and cured correctly and ground to the 
ht fineness to yield its flavor quickly 
Chene lad Bow! Surprise answers the call for a blend of 
and seeds which has developed among her 
arden nd among Garden Club members. ¥ an no 
t this blend of fine herbs any time of the year 


35 cents a can — mailed for 40 cents 


NO. 2. CHENEY'S ALL 
PURPOSE SEASONING 


Sage and Sweet Herbs 


\ tive taste sensation! Although many attempt 
ule to make a poultry dressing without sage and 
nothing has ever been satisfactory or ccessf 
if the dr ng made rrectly people prefer the 
to the meat 


Used for Stuffing, Dressing or Filling. All purpose 
means it can be used with Turkey, Chicken, Duck 
Geese, Pork, Lamb, Veal and with any baked fish 
Vote: Chen Famous Gold Star Recipe t 

, ” Su i He Dre ng y Stun 


j 


25c large pkg. — 30c by mail 


READ THIS OFFER! 
a n “di with t _~ “- on “4 - : ; 
-————-PLEASE SEND -———— 


1) A liberal sample of Salad Bow! Surprise 
2) A liberal sample of All Purpose Seasoning 
(3) Cheney's Famous Gold Star Recipe 


(4) Cheney's Spice Chart how to make food 
and pickles nice with spice 

I enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing all four 

Name 

Street 

City or Town 


State 


! 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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G. S. CHENEY CO. 


15 Union Street, Boston 


Herbalists for Nearly a Century 














4 44% 
ROSES 
| FOR NEW ENGLAND 
Order them NOW while stock is complete 


The Burbrec Lexington Dozen consists 
of 12 glorious roses carefully selecied 
for beauty of bloom, variety of color, 
fragrance, hardiness and ease of culture. 
Recent introductions. 


THE 
LEXINGTON DOZEN 
87.50 

















BURBREC NURSERIES 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS AVE 
LEXINGTON , MASS. 









She CRESTWOOD 
At Rutland ~ 


Residential Section Own Private Park 


A restful Inn appealing to 
Motorists, Vacationists and Sportsmen 
Golf Riding Lawn Games 
Good Food— Attractive and Comfortable Rooms 


Booklet 


Tennis 


American and European Plan 
Open Late June to Late October 


In the Green Mountains 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Vermont's Vacation Hub 


Boynton Hotel Interests, Inc. 
E. J. Greenwood, Manager 


Inquire above, or 


NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 
14 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone LExington 2-7800 











THE 


MONADNOCK 
REGION 


IN SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 











brings you the charm ctf 
typical New England — plus 
the beauty of New Hamp- 
shire — in a 90-page Booklet 

_.'eplete with photos of this 
mountain-studded, lake jew- 
eled region! 


This booklet, to be 
ready in May, will 
be available upon 
written request to 
MONADNOCK 
REGION 
ASSOCIATION 
Edward Ellingwood 
Executive Secretary 
Peterbcrough 
New Hampshire 
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Book Jalh 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


THE YANKEE “GIDJON” 


My FATHER, AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT OF 
Dwicut Moopy, by Paul D. Moody. 
Illustrated. (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. $1.75.) 


“T want faith’s got legs ’n c’n run round.” 

That was a favorite saying of the Yankee 
“Gidjon,” Dwight L. Moody, the New 
England evangelist. It is not only a good 
sketch of the man’s evangelism. It is a good 
portrait of the man_ himself. Dwight 
Moody ran around. He ran around over 
our country and England, and other places, 
for many years. He got around spry, in 
spite of his being built like Sir John Fal- 
staff. He covered the country fast when he 
was behind a horse, for he chose horses 
that were good “roaders,” as we say in 
Maine. Dwight Moody's fondness for speed 
showed in his prayers. He made them short. 
He won his greatest convert by stopping a 
long-winded prayer. It was in London. 
“While our brother is finishing his prayer,” 
he rose and said, “let us sing hymn number 
so and so.”” So an indifferent young Eng- 
lishman turned his face west, found him 
an icy empire to heal bodies and minds in, 
won a knighthood the best possible way, 
and wrote his name forever on Labrador. 
It was Wilfred Grenfell. 

Dwight Moody was part of the wide 
world of my boyhood. For his name was on 
a book that spelt holiness and rest and 


music to me. I ranked the book level with 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and the one with 
Doré’s illustrations of “Paradise Lost.” It 
was the book of Gospel hymns, and it was 
kept on the melodeon in the parlor of ow 
farmhouse. Moody and Sankey were a part 
of my Mondays and Tuesdays, too, as well 
as Sundays, because my father was always 
singing Moody and Sankey hymns while 
he worked. My father was a man built big, 
and he worked hard and sang hard and 
beautiful when he was working. To this 
day, I cannot hear boards being sawn with- 
out hearing “Hold the Fort.” 

I might have guessed that man on the 
hymnbook cover was like my father. Now 
his son’s book tells me he was. The evange- 
list we entertained on our farm was a man 
built big like my father and took up more 
than his share of the carriage seat. A big 
man, the kind that is best for small sons to 
love. Big in his mind just the same as 
everywhere else. And full of the grace of 
being a human being. 

This little book is a history of a big 
human being. Dwight Moody bought his 
china and rugs and his suspenders by the 
houseful. And his shoes. My father bought 
his shoes and pants and common cookies 
that way. He was afraid of running out of 
things. This man was as good a man as my 
father was to ride with behind a horse on 
a country road. He was just as much alive, 
and he kept his boys just as much alive. 
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He liked good things to eat, like my father, 
and he liked all kinds of men — the grace- 
less as well as the godly. My father thought 
it was good for a man to have a few black 
sheep around. They made a man feel more 
like a man. They made the white ones 
whiter, too. Moody was interested in 
Croker and Bryan, and John L. Sullivan, 
the strong boy of Boston. Not that all these 
worthies were completely ungodly! 

This Moody was the Moody who spoke 
to audiences of ten thousand or fifteen 
thousand souls, and reached all their ears 
and many of their hearts, in a day before 
loud-speakers were known. And he spoke 
as many times as two hundred and eighty- 
five in a season. But this was the evangelist, 
too, who, at his stern Puritan mother’s 
funeral, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, made his listeners laugh by telling 
how his mother laid it on hard on her 
children to keep them good. And this is 
the man who sat on in his carirage, after 
the horse had been taken out of the shafts, 
holding his granddaughter because she was 
asleep, and going to sleep with her and 
joining her in her nap. This is the preacher 
who cracked open the skies for thousands 
and let the unearthly light come through, 
the man who centered the Kingdom of 
God at Northfield, Massachusetts, on the 
Connecticut. He founded Northfield Semi- 
nary, for his countless girls, where they 
could earn their own way to education, 
building the place out of the sales of his 
hymn books. He founded Mt. Hermon for 
his myriad boys, too, and built a Kingdom 
of Youth at the Northfield Conferences. 
But this is the man also who knelt down 
in a beard like Moses’ and wept over his 
own little son in bed for having spoken 
sharply to him, and so built the beginning 
of the boy’s belief in God. This was the 
man who was afraid of money and gave it 
away, not wanting to leave his children 
anything but work as a fortune. This is the 
philosopher of goodness who defined char- 
acter as “what a man is in the dark.” This 
was the New England St. Augustine who 
spoke like a good Vermont farmer to his 
dying day: “Quick’n chain lightnin’,” and 
“hir’n Haman.” This was the son of Wyclif 
and Wesley, a power for good in the whole 
world, who kept lots of the small boy in 
him to his end. 

rhis is a good man to know. Read his 
son’s lovely and loving book, and meet the 
man behind the hymns! 


A MobeRN TRISTRAM 
DAWN IN Lyonesse, by Mary Ellen Chase. 

(The Macmillan Company. $1.75.) 

Mary Ellen Chase has written another 
book. Every time Mary Ellen Chase does, 
you have something solid and beautiful. 
Thick book or thin, it is always so. It is a 
rather rare thing in our times. This book 
is a thin one. But it is just as solid and just 
as beautiful as Miss Chase's others. It is 
not about Mary Ellen Chase’s Maine coast, 
but there are seagulls crying over it, thin 
and clear, and there is the thunder of great 
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Atlantic waves. It is across the Atlantic 


from Maine, and it is an older civilization 
that is being lapped by the sea. But the 
song of the human race comes out just as 
plain. It is an older race. The shore is the 
ancient one that my great namesake 
haunted, and the white Iseult out of Ire- 
land. It is peopled with modern people 
plain, everyday and workaday fishing and 
serving people. This Tristram is a Cornish 
man in big sea-boots. And the two Iseults 
he had are short, thick hard-working 
women, servants to a drab, modern way of 
life. But the old tragedy is there, and some- 
thing far away and sad hovers on the 
stormy air like the thin thrumming of a 
distant harp. Tristram was good at the 
harp, you will recall. This sullen and dull 
Cornishman is, too, and he dies for love, 
like the other. The two Iseults he had come 
to his burying. The scene is one of the 
striking ones in modern literature, the 
burying there in the fog. And the two 
Iseults go away together, to face an empty 
future, working in a summer hotel. 

Phat is the plain story. But the story is 
not plain. It is a tale old as the hills. It is 
deep as sin, and high as hope. The mystery 
of love is an old thing, and a new one. It 
does not always pick and choose its con- 
secrated ones. It comes undiscriminatingly 
on all, like the stiff Atlantic gale. The con- 
secrated of today may be plodding and 
common people. They may be servants and 
not rulers of life. But the mystery will work 
out its dark and lovely design, and make 
life better through sorrow. 

That is what Mary Ellen Chase has told 
the world in her latest book. 

I only hope, though, she is not growing 
so in love with an older coast that she will 
begin to forget her bright and dark new 
one, the home coast of Maine. We have 
mysteries, too, over here. And no one 
knows it better than this Maine novelist. 


Too TAME BIloGRAPHy 


Nor By ACCIDENT, The Story of Moses H 
Gulesian’s Career, by lrene H. Burnham 
(The Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, Mass. $2.50.) 


Here is another of the short biographies 
that are so plentiful nowadays. 

It is the story of Moses Gulesian, an 
Armenian, who, in the 1880's, left his home 
in the Near East and by superhuman 
efforts reached New York. There were only 
a handful of Armenians in this country 
then. He fought his way from a penniless 
immigrant, speaking an almost unknown 
language, to the position of one of Boston's 
most prominent citizens. Here was an 
amazing saga! It deserved to be told in a 
manner worthy of its sweep. Instead of that 
it is told like the prospectus of a lumber 
company. When you have finished the 
book, you know the steps by which the man 
left his home on the other side of the sea, 
made his fortune, married two blue 
blooded women of Boston —in turn, of 
course -- helped his fellow countrymen to 
escape the Turkish massacres, and started 














HOUNDS in the HILLS 


by EDWARD A. BRIGGS 


Dog Editor, Hunting and Fishing 


Here is the complete book of 
the American houn’ dog by 
one of the best known writers 
of dog stories. Here are stories 
of all kinds of hounds, in all 
kinds of hunting. 


Profusely illustrated. $2.00 


COUNTRY LIVING 
Plus and Minus 
by CHARLES M. WILSON 
For anyone living in the coun- 
try, or who wishes he lived 


there, this is a practical and 


instructive book. $2.00 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 


of Brattleboro, Vermont 





How to double your 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


vacation enjoyment 


Even people who have visited New 
Hampshire for years can find new 
attractions with the help of the 
1938 vacation booklet. It tells about 
green-covered ranges and valleys, 
winding streams, waterfalls, de- 
lightful scenic byroads, quaint vil- 
lages, New Hampshire's lakes and 
seashore, the first aerial passenger 
tramway in North America. Send 
for FREE 100-page booklet now. 





New Hampshire State Planning 
& Development Commission 
27 Capitol St., Concord, N. H 


























Berkshire Hills 


NEAR GREAT BARRINGTON 
BEAUTIFUL TROUT STREAM 


Abovi 


woods, pines and mountain laurel. 


100 acres. Open land, 
On hard surfaced road, near two 
villages. Large house, barns and 


poultry houses in very poor 


condition. 
Price only $3900 
WHEELER & TAYLOR 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


or New England Headquarters 
14 East 28th Street, New York City 











THE YEAR ’ ROUND VACATIONLAND 


Lake 
“Winmpesaukee 


NATURE’S PARADISE 


Boating Fishing . 
SG sok 
ming 


Rides .. 


Inns 


Hiking 
Tennis . . . Swim- 
Seaplane 
Hotels . . 

Tourist Homes and 


Cabins Good Food 
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LACONIA OFFERS Excellent 
Modern Restau- 


Dancing 


. Excellent 


Shopping Center, 


rants, Pla ygrounds, Theatres 


For Accommodation Booklet write to 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
“The City on the Lakes” 


Inquire Above, or 


NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 
14 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y, 
Phone LExington 2-7800 


| the movement that saved 


| know. 


“Old Ironsides” 
from the scrap heap. But that is all you 
with 
suffered, 


You don’t know how this man, 
elements of greatness in him, 


| loved, and triumphed. The book smoulders 


instead of flaming. 

Perhaps I feel this way because I remem- 
ber those appeals for the starving Arme- 
nians that occurred periodically in my 
church-going, days. My brother 
and I would sit, in hopeful and round-eyed 
wonder of the Nordic kind, and gaze at the 
swarthy young Armenian who was occupy- 
ing the pulpit chair while our own clergy- 
man appealed for funds. 


younger 


Always we were 
disappointed. The slim foreigner got up 
and made a set, little speech. He thanked 
his “kind American friends.” And we who 


longed for details of the horrors he had 


been through and hinted at would have to 
go away home after leaving our pennies be- 





hind us. For years I had the firm conviction 
that the Armenians were these 
thin, neatly dressed ones who appeared on 
platforms and were uniformly dull, and 
that the jolly, fat ones who materialized 
twice a year in our kitchen and spread out 
highly colored embroideries to sell, were 
the privileged ones of that race. Really, 
they were all the same people, I know now. 
I wish Moses Gulesian 
second sort! 

A psychiatrist would say I should have 
been helped by bringing this early frustra- 
tion out into the light of day. I might have 
done so, if this book had not given me an- 
other frustration worse than the first. 


starving 


were one of the 
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\n Anthology of New Hampshire Poetry 
is being compiled now by the N. H. Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The publica- 
tion date will be next Fall. This will in- 
clude the best work of the New Hampshire 
poets. They advise pre-publication sub- 
scription, since the edition is limited. Send 
$1.00 to Mrs. Grace H. Blood, 740 Chestnut 


Street, Manchester, N. H. 





Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 


A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 


92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 


dollars more . . 








GEORGE FRENCH 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF CAMPS, ESTATES AND NEW ENGLAND 
SUBJECTS IN GENERAL 


121 West Passaic Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 
























This Maple Tree lamp wili bring cheer 
into your home the year ‘round for it 
represents a real Maple tree tapped 
for good old New England Sugar 
Season! Trunk and branches are 
natural color, bucket and sap spout 
red. Base finished to look like snow. 
14” high, complete with 6 ft. rubber 
cord and plug and parchment paper 
shade. $3.00 delivered 











TIMKEN 


Silent Cutomatic 
OIL HEATING 


cuts heat costs 4 


Experience proves that the cheapest item of 
heating expense is a good oil burner. When you 
install a Timken . . . and it costs but a few 
. you get a lifetime of savings 
on fuel, electricity and trouble-free operation. 
Write or telephone us today and let us look 
over your heating system and tell you about the 


savings Timken LIVE HEAT makes possible 


This service is absolutely free. 











Che Crane & Kettle 


Inn . . . Guest House 


A QUIET COUNTRY SPOT FOR 
VACATIONISTS, MOTORISTS 


American Plan 


* 


OUR FIRST ANNUAL HOUSE 
| PARTY — Write for folder describing 
our planned sightseeing Tours of two 
or three weeks in Historic and Rural 
New England. 

¥ 


AN 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
45 minutes from Boston 
INQUIRE ABOVE, OR 
NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


14 East 28th St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone LExington 2-7800 
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| YANKEE This Year — for a 
Troutdale > Memorable Vacation — 
CAMPS esorl Re 5, Oty MOUNT MANSFIELD 
Va R VACATION spent with : . o = 
us will assure you of the very best 00 0 vv — —@ 
of food and accommodations re oe ee em 7 DGE 
at SMUGGLERS NOTCH 


midway between the Minute Man 
A Superb Setting for 


and the Home of the Alcotts 
Your Summer’s Recreation 


COLONIAL INN 


BUILT 1770 








hotel service in the heart of the 
big Maine woods 1000 feet 
above sea-level. NO HAY 
FEVER. Bathing, boating, ca- 


noeing, Badminton, table tennis, Elevation 1,350 feet. Many miles of 
mountain trails at your door. Riding 
Tennis. Golf privileges nearby. Ex- 
ceptional accommodations and cuisine; 
restricted clientele. Open all the year 


good fishing for trout and salmon, : 
= pig re ‘ y Open All Year 35 Rooms 
mountain climbing, hikes over "oe ewe Sceiaien 
well marked trails, motor boat- 


i . CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
ing. Away from the crowd on a ‘ . 


SSF OOOO Onn 0. 
—— ee 





trict] -_ | Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper RIDING 
strictly private road. Se 

¢ I  anenrste RE CENTER 
A quiet, friendly. restful place for of the 

a —_ Ks a a . Green 
a discriminating Christian clien- 

. 6 7 PHILBROOK FARM Mountains 


tele, at reasonable rates. ms 


Shelburne. N. H. 


Our own horses 


Write for our new booklet 


TROL TTDALE CAMPS Where the latch-string 


Troutdale, Maine has been out 
Summer and Winter 
for four generations of 

New England Headquarters those who love 


14 East 28th Street, New York City, N. Y. White Mountain 
country living 


or stabling 


for yours 





ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON REQUEST 


or inquire at R. C. IsHam, Manager 


STOWE, VERMONT 




































































* Homestead and Cottages are off the beaten trail 
IN THE HEART OF B 
4 ~ ~ * . , a al - - 7 y 4 y . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE’S LAKES REGION | Your MANNE Vacation | The angor House 
Is incomplete if you fail to stop in Pittsfield for on«  & “ hv 
of the famous Lancey House down East meals BANGOR, MAINE 
It's a treat you will never forget. Cocktail lounge ° 
She Clean, comfortable, modern accommodations. Mod Where good old-fashioned New 
5 iyo England hospitality awaits Yan- 
: P E M I G E WA S - E | LANCEY HOUSE, PITTSFIELD, MAINE . : : ‘ 
W. W. Lehr, Prop kee readers who come to Maine. 
: PLYMOUTH, N. H. se 
—————— =e You will find the Bangor House just 
Famous Since Stage Coach Days WHEN EN MAINE... the kind of a place you'll enjoy stopping 
” "lan yur trip so as to stop at the rr 2 ; . 
, » at. oroughly modern, yet w é 
FouNnDED IN 1800 Elmwood Hotel in Waterville at Thor ighly m we 7 t with that 
‘iin nleeciaiani iaiesh diae lead, taki home-like atmosphere so important to 
> Lakes of sky blue water casting reflections ee eS ee oe those who appreciate New England 
d ‘ ; aver clicious meals 1oderate rates took let ~¥e 
of stately mountains . excellent Salmon Elmwood Hot is Main Street, Waterville, Main traditions. 
: - y . A. F. Gardiner er 
and Trout fishing on Newfound and Squam ’ : ” . 
Lakes . brooks with gamey trout baile Bangor House meals — famous for 
4 he fl she ie a a their excellence and bring guests from 
: to the fly . . . trails climbing to the top o ceiieid SIGH BREWS aig wpe, tg “yeah, “wi 
; the world the Polar Caves, The Flume CAPE COD-HIG eWSTER many Eines GreuEe wee”) . ng 
: : i e . Lovey old Colonial home and cotrages, high on « . . . P ; > 
The Old Man of The Mountains, the Lost bail, Ghoue and ociax fn weunn tresens, Boedh and oils land cooking at its best. 
F River... and of course in Winter the ski ahah Gan ta tenes toa For the motorist the Bangor House is 
3 ‘enter of New “ng and! Traditional Cape dishes. Rates from $5 daily P 24. - P . P — 
center of New Englanc Gute, cece. Gaen thay tn. Der tder ond an ideal headquarters all of scenic 
2 : 7 , ormatio e F and M ERI aine i ; i 228 TT. 
> 325 miles from New York (overmght ee ee Maine is within easy reach. 








Pullman Service); 125 miles from Boston; 
216 miles from Montreal. Open year ‘round 
American and European plan with special 





Write today for rates and the FREE Bangor 


SOUTHWARD INN House road map booklet. 














} Bie , Orleans in (Cape Cod) Mass. Horace Chapman, Manager 
« weekly and monthly rates. Write for par- Luncheons wry ee with Bath. - ngor, Maine 
ticulars to William B. Horrocks, Megr., or pen all year. Bo ; on : 
T >) aie Cocktail Bar and Lounge. Telephone 100 Reservations and complete information may be 
inquire at New England Headquarters, 14 had at New England Headquarters, Prince George 
F S lew York City, N. Y : . Tel. Lexington 2-7800, 14 East 28th Street, 
East 28th St , New Y ork City 5 oe # THE KING’S GRANT, Laconia, N. H. enios Hotel of Lexington 
New York City. 
good things to eat in attractive pine panelled dining 
room Right atmosphere for jolly time comfortable 
a beds Genial hospitality TT AT NES mm 
Wm. R. Vose, Owner ES SATE INI ET 
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Does a cozy in- 





dividual cabin, 
nestled among 
fragrant pines and overlooking a beauti- 
ful Maine lake, sound interesting? Do 
delicious meals, delightfully served in a 
large, airy, central rustic dining hall ap- 
peal to you? Do you like to swim in 
crystal clear water — hike through the 
big Maine woods ride horseback 
fish for trout, salmon and bass play 
golf and tennis — climb mountains 
go on picnics with congenial, carefree 
companions — dance — and do all those 
other things that make for a vacation of 
vacations? 

All these pleasures, and more, are to be 
had at Pinewood Camps on Maine’s 
beautiful Lake Anasagunticook and you 
will be pleasantly surprised at how little 
it costs to have a Pinewood vacation. 


Restricted clientele. 


Write for 1938 Illustrated Catalog or in- 
quire at New England Headquarters, 
Prince George Hotel, New York City 


PINEWOOD CAMPS, INC. 


20 Main St Canton, Maine 








HOTEL SHERATON 


Perfect location on the Charles 
River Esplanade assures cool 


eliliclatels)( Main 


53.50 up—Single, *5. up—Double 











Robt. C. Nordblom 











COME TO OLD 
PROVINCETOWN 


at the tip of Cape Cod 


Pilgrims’ First Landing Place 
Birthplace of American Liberty 
Meet Nation's Only Town Crier 

See Its Cottages and Dunes 


For Full Information Write 


TOWN CRIERS 


PROVINCETOWN CAPE COD MASS. 











YES, SIR, [TM THE 
RURAL MAIL MAN 


(Continued from page 10) 

the mail box for about four days, and 
I ain’t going into details or surmises, 
but when she did stagger out to the box 
she was a different woman. I could see 
at first glance she was cured. The 
feverish look had left her face. She was 
considerable ganted down and a trifle 
wan but she looked calm, composed 
and reconciled. Yes, sir, when you get 
to be over fifty years old you may have 
all the reflexes and symptoms of love 
— but it ain’t! — it’s your liver! 

Well, after I'd cured the widow we 
settled down into what the writers call 
a beautiful platonic friendship; in fact, 
we got so friendly that I clean forgot 
the natural vengeance and fury of the 
woman scorned. And since I been kind 
of mean and told how I cured the 
widow, just to show I’m fair minded 
I'll tell you how the widow bided her 
time and got back at me. 

I drove up to her mail box one day 
early this Fall all wheezed up with a 
cold; coming down with flu sure. The 
widow was full of pity and sympathy. 
She said, “You come straight into the 
house and I'll fix you up, poor man!” 
When I got in she produced three 
rather large pink pills and said, “Take 
them all.” I was too sick to think on 
question and swallowed them down. 
Hadn't no more than reached bottom 
when I was seized with the most ter- 
rible cramps. I realized at once that 
what that revengeful woman had done 
was to go and feed me some female 
pills for female complaint! And when 
those pills got down there and didn't 
find the things they was supposed and 
anxious to work on, were they mad, 
and did they raise Cain! Why I never 
was in such pain in my life. There I 
lay on the floor of the kitchen wringing 
and twisting as though in the throes of 
labor — and the widow scared to death 
at what done and remorseful 
bellowing, “Forgive me! Save him! 
Lord, I alone am responsible for the 
condition he’s in!” And that’s the last 
I remember. Yes, sir, in order to save 
me they had to rush me to the hospital 
and give me a Caesarean operation to 
take those pills! My cold was cured. 


she'd 





I suppose now that I’ve gone and got 
het up and in a medical mood I ought 
to go on and tell you about that time 
I arrived at a house way back in the 
hills between the stork and the doc- 
tor — mighty close to the stork and a 
long way in front of the doctor — and 
I didn’t have anything to work with 
except the fire tongs, the shears they 
trimmed the lamps with and the E 
string off the family fiddle! But I won't. 
I've spent all my time telling you about 
the trials, tribulations, temptations and 
therapeutics of a mailman. And what 
I aimed to tell you was the joys, beau- 
ties, and honors of the rural route. 

I ain't much on poetry, but once I 
ran across some lines by an unknown 
poet which just about sums up the 
situation and sets forth my feeling bet- 
ter than I can tell them. 

Along this half-forgotten way 

There lives a hardy band, 
Descendants of the pioneers 

Who first cleared off the land. 
Here live the strong who could survive 

When weak ones couldn't stay 
And sought in shop or fields afar 

A soft and easy way. 

Here live the ones quite unafraid 

lo toil year after year 
And conquer storm and stubborn soil 

As did the pioneer. 


They'd rather fight at freedom's source 

By primal forces tossed 
han drift complacent valley-ward 

And in the crowd be lost. 

They envy not the runaways 

rheir life of ease and frills; 

They're thankful “that the valley gods 

Are not those of the hills.” 

While others sought in softer ways 

lo win Dame Fortune's smile 
rhey’ve found and kept here in the hills 

rhe things of Life worth while. 

Yes, sir, that’s exactly how I feel 
about it and I'd rather put plow points, 
seed catalogues, farm papers and letters 
back home into these people’s mail 
boxes than do anything else in the 
world. These are my people, and I 
want to carry the mail to them to the 
end. And then I want them to carry 
me to a spot high up in a mountain 
pasture where there’s lots of steeple- 
top and scrub-spruce, — where I can 
forever look down on the rural route 
and see my successor driving by. 

Yes, sir, I'd rather be a rural mail- 
man than fill fountain pens for the as- 
sistant secretary of the Irish Navy. 







for FREE catalog and prices 


PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 
This Skowhegan Camp Special is just the model you 
should own. Safe, steady, and built to stand the gaff 
Skowhegan Canoes — War Canoes 
Outboards are the choice of those who know value. Ask 





SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO.... 












ow Boats and 


WRITE TODAY 
65 Hathaway Street 
Skowhegan, Maine 


40...YAN 
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CLASSIFIED) 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION | 


BUY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE — 55 acres, 9-room 
house, gravity water, $3,000. 65 acres, 9-room house, 
town and spring water, $3,700. 18-acre city farm, mod- 
ern buildings, $5,800. 20 wooded acres and blueberry 
pasture, $450. All on state roads. One-man gas and serv- 
ice station, Alton Bay. Lake cottages and lots, on popu- 
lar New Hampshire lakes. Lupwic Hoe, 185 North 
Main St., Concord, N. H. 








AT WINNIPESAUKEE L AKE — one of the nicest 
located camps with wonderful grounds and beautiful 
view. Eight rooms, very latest furnishings. Electric 
stove and refrigerator, Master Living Room with Fire- 
place, front and rear piazza with screens. Beach, bath- 
ing, 90 ft. wharf. Two car garage. Selling one half orig- 
inal cost. P. J. CAMPBELL, 1013 Valley Street, Manches- 
ter, N. H. 

PLYMOUTH, N. H.—For Sale: Fourteen-room 
house, near center on main White Mountain route. 
Reasonable price, ideal overnight tourist business 
and year-round home, Write owner, W. A. Rand, 
Plymouth, N H 


FOR RENT by week or month to October Ist., Friendly 
Club camp on Contoocook River, Concord, furnished. 
5 bedrooms; screened porch; electric refrigerator; septic 
tank; telephone; good water; boating. Address, FRIENDLY 
Cus, 20 South Main Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE —from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De 
velopment Commission and New England Council. 
Gian C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N. H. 


A BOST( IN HOME for Yankees. 24 Commonwealth 
Ave. Quiet house near Public Gardens. Comfortable 
beds, private or semi-private baths. Within waiking 
distance of downtown. Reasonable. 


WANTED: plenty of acreage near Mass. line build- 
ings secondary, price low, approachable year round. 
Year round brook an advantage. Write Box 
YankEE, Dublin, N. H. 


90-ac re farm, 9 room house on tarvia road, near markets. 
Good water. Electricity. $500 down. Will rent. Epita 
Tow .e, W. Nottingham, N. H 


CAMP FOR RENT. 5 room, secluded, by Nagog reser- 
voir in Ac “ Boating, fishing allowed, swimming 2' 
miles away. J. FaRLEy, Route 2, Concord, Mass. 





FOR SALE or lease Private trout brook three miles 
long. Fred M. Fisk, Huntington, Mass. 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It's an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WiLLarD, Dublin, N. H. 


OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only Trading Post. 


GOODSPEED buys Books, Pictures, Autographs. 
Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes. Early 
American pictures — views, sports, clipper ships, His- 
torical and literary autographs, historical scenes, 
Currier & Ives, etc. 39 years of fair dealing. Goop- 
sPeEp's Book Suop, 18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


Old American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto- 
graphs, old letters, journals. Traveling representative. 
Immediate cash. AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHoP, Merion 
Station, Pa. 


GETTING MARRIED. Be sure and see the latest 
styles in correct wedding engraving. Priced to meet 
every budget. Samples on request. WARD's STATIONERS, 
57 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


FU RNISHING 150 YEAR OLD HOUSE. Want unre- 

finished pine settle and pine table. Table approximately 
eight feet long. Can use matching chairs. Also want odd 
pieces period furniture. Prefer to deal with private indi- 
viduals. Details and prices to TJ, YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New England 
subjects. Distinctive gifts. Write for catalogue. Mar- 
GARET DouGALL ELper, 625 South Street, Roslindale, 
Mass. 


GREENHAV EN COTTAGES and CAMPS at Rye, 
New Hampshire. Country surroundings with nearby 
Ocean Bathing. Rates from $14 to $35 per week. C. H. 
Greene, Owner. For information write or on 
H. B. HASKELL, Mgr., Portsmouth, N. H., R. F. D. 


FOR SALE Quilts. Large size $2.50. “Quilt tops $1. 00. 
4 ng dish mats 25c. 5 holders 25c. Surprise packages 
15c. 5 aprons $1.00, all sizes. House dresses, all colors 
and sizes, $1.00. Also sport dresses. Rayon dresses 
$2.49. Blouses 98c. Slips 49c, Children's dresses 69c. 
Mrs. IoLa STEVENS, Topsham, Vt. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED: Big earnings, spare or 
full time. Sell Crystal-X Window Cleaner. Send 10 cents 
in stamps to pay for packing and receive free, postpaid, 
4 oz. bottle complete with best spray pump you ever 
saw. BERRYMAN Propucts, Attleboro, Mass 


FLAME Azalea, He mlock, Rhododendron maximum, 
Mountain Laurel, 2 to 3 feet. 10 $1.80; 25 $3.50, 100 
$14.00. List free Wat AUGA EVERGREEN Co., Johnson 
City, ' Tenn. 


ANTIOQU EC ‘LOC KS bought, , sold, — Walter F. Keller, 
8 Sage Ter rrace, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

DOGS BOARDED. $2.50 per see Write FoxsTanp 
KENNELS, INC., West Springfield, N. H. 


Grape Fruit and Orange Peel Candy. 60c plus postage. 
Mrs. C. J. Fartey, Concord, Mass. Route 2. 
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P ? N. H. LAKESHORE BUNGALOWS 
LP { Lt / ° Cottages, building sites! 
CUHAANCTC i, J egtcoun Country Estates, farms! 
‘ BAILEY & SLEEPER CO. 
Realtors Concord, N. H. 


SCENIC NEW HAMPSHIRE VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 


Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


37 towns altogether and all within 2 hours 


. > Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
of Boston, Worcester and Springfield — Springfield, Vermont 
200 miles trom New York FOR SALE, 60 ACRES LAND 
No buildings. Estimated 200,000 ft. sawable timber 
* hemlock, white birch and maple. Price $1000 for all. One 
a) half cash 
Lookin’ Fer W. C. Hadley, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


GRAND OLD BRICK COLONIAL 


An Old House to Fix Up? 175 years old, 8 fireplaces, paneling, wainscotting 


Dutch oven, good condition. 180 acres, two brooks. Can 
We have over 200 to choose from have private pee Large amount of a 
better’n 40 colonials S Desnasd, See’, = 

, The Howes of Maple Sugar, West i rt, Vt. 
. 5 9* . Maple butternut candy, % Ib. (not crystallized) $.65 

A Scenic Building Site ? Maple syrup in blue or rose jug, % pt. $.75; Maple 

syrup in brown jug, 1 pt. $1.25; Maple spread - _ k, 

$1 


Yep — got lots ‘uv'em viewin’ moun- yellow or green sugar and creamer set, % 


tains thicker'n fleas. Several are right PURE VERMONT PRODUCTS. Send $5.00 for our 
smart for log cabins Special Trial Package consisting of one “Montpelier” 
Cob Sm »ked Ham also Bacon and Sausage. Write for 

A Summer Rental ? Price List 


COLBURN & FALLON 

No “cheap camps on a lake” — L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vermont 
pretty nice folks up this way you 
know. Have several lovely estates, 


cape cods, etc. from $300-up Oh, ROBERTA HOLLAND 


we probably got ‘bout 30 to rent 





White Fruit Cake, made from a Pennsylvania family 
recipe. An unusual delicacy suitable for all seasons 


AMOS Ww. FLEMINGS 2 Ib. cake $2.50, 3 Ib, cake $3.75 


5 Ib. cake $6.25 
Savings Bank Building (Postage Prepaid in U.S. A.) 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. P. O. Box 54, Yonkers, New York 
































"You will enjoy a visit” 


opal ds LACONIA TAVERN 


> On Finest 
Ay ScvenMile Bathing Beach LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


All Land and Water Sports 
Two Golf Courses 
Moderate Rates, American Plan 

Booklet GOLF (Special Privileges) 


Sidne A. Staples, Managing Director k 
y tay ' FISHING in famous La es 

v~ BAY VIE I, 3 Regio BOA N 
W MAINE jon vyrrr Ti G 


(2 miles from Old Orchard) 


Newly Renovated 
Excellent Food 








Open Yeer Round Write for Booklet 











SO DOD ODO 


VITAL part of the New Hampshire panorama a community 

R ) EK where leaders have always thought in terms of pleasing those w ho 
love their homes and the wholesome pleasures of neighborhood life 

B E A C H There are beautiful houses and gardens fragrant with flowers and shrubs 


The beach club, the golf club, the comfortable hotels, the winding drives, 


in the white sands, the waves dashing against the rocky headlands, amuse- 

NEW ments especially provided for young children, musical and dramatic 

™ events — all contribute to a summer of restfulness and true recreation 
HAMPSHIRE 


Rye Beach has recently established zoning for the protection of the 
community. 


For information write 


RYE BEACH COMMISSIONERS, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 


or New England Headquarters, 14 East 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Who wants 18-20 old wooden moulding 
planes? And what do you offer that is also in 
good shape? Write for description. My—231 

Steins wanted, old and new. Ill swop our 
good maple syrup or what do you want? 
My-232 

A too large, twelve room, cottage smack on 
the water—L. I. Sound, in town of East 
Haven, Conn. Grand for large family or tea 
room. Electricity, city water, gas stove. White 
elephant to present scattered owners. What am 
I offered? My-233 


I want National Graflex, Series II or Zeiss 
Icomat B. Camera or a 16% foot ““Winabout”’ 











sail boat, smoothside. What do you want? 
=. 
Impossible? Not at all. I have 6 very old 


black chairs, wood seats, original painting on 
back, in excellent condition. I want nice old 
rockers, grandfather’s clock, square piano in 
good condition or melodeon to the value of 
$75. My—235 

Will deliver 1937 Master Model Covered 
Wagon trailer scarcely used, for land and 
building, approximate value $600. Must swop 
before June first. My—236 














Have National Geographics for | past 14 3 years; 
many bound Century Magazines starting 1884; 
also Scribner's. What offer? My-237 





Wanted: Pair ladies’ size 7 Ski Boots. What 
would you like from Brockton? My-238 

“One box spring, new, for double bed, will be 
exchanged for old pewter, maple or small glass 
pieces for glass collection. My~239 








Will swop used Foreign and U. S. ‘stamps s for 
old oil street lamp. Send sketch and dimensions. 
What else have you? My-240 


~ Dime and nickel novels to swop for others. 
Dig out your Tip Tops, etc. My—241 








Worthless but honest dreamer, artist, vet- 
eran, seeks retreat where peace abounds. . . 
small acreage, workshop, view and room for 
self, wife, child and dog. What do you want? 
My-242 

Who has a bushel of old-fashioned N. H. 
Nodhead apples? I’m crazy to have some. 
What may I offer you? My—243 


Pst! mouse, wanta be a man? Will give you 
my $50 set public speaking books (splendid, 
look at me) for something old — glass, pewter, 
warming pan, or name your swop. Also offer 
old brass ink stand for a castor in good condi- 
tion. Oh yeah! and who wants wool carpet 
rags? My-244 

Would swop kerosene- -burning water heater, 
little used and no longer needed, for something 
that can be used in enjoying the outdoors 
winter or summer in this beautiful state of 
New Hampshire, or what have you? My-245 


I want old silver lustre. Have black wool 
dress, blue print dress, size 18, good condition. 
Or what do you want? My-246 


If there is some family that would like to be 
near New York for a month this summer, we’ll 
swop use of our home, just 24 miles out, for use 
of a summer camp either on ocean or lake in 
New England. My—246 


Will you exchange a week or two in scenic 
South Central New York State with a con- 
enial, Christian family of three, for the same 
ter what have you) in New England or else- 
where? My-—247 


I want “The Watchers,’ Currier and Ives 
and “Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” N. Currier. 
What do you want? My-—248 





























Wanted: a good home for an affectionate, 
handsome, gray and white Tom Cat, with 
aquamarine eyes, one year old. Exchange for 
hollyhock plants, or what have you? My 249 


Always makes a hit . Concord stage 
coach, excellent condition and ready for use. 
Every detail complete for six horse hitch. Set of 
wheels and lead harnesses recently built for 
coach. Are you interested? My-—250 





Swappons’ 
Columns 


Continued from Inside Front Cover 


Will swop standard Underwood typewriter, 
not latest model, but in perfect condition, for a 
good portable machine. Easier to carry around ! 
My-251 

We have grapefruit and orange peel candy; 
kids (nice pets); rugs; pictures; new virgin 
wool blankets; fireless cooker; coal brooder 
stove; eggs and poultry delivered near Newton, 
Mass. We want table and bed linen; pressure 
cooker; dishes for daily use; 2 single beds; set of 
12 dinner plates. My—252 

~ Thave a yen to live in southern New Hamp- 
shire. Who has a small farm to swop for 2 
house-lots in South Portland, Maine, as part 
payment? My~253 

Yankee widower, Federal employe with 
good home, high school boy and a pup, will 
swop letters with Protestant New England 
blonde, over 40, lover of church and children, 
happy disposition, good housekeeper and cook. 
No smoker or drinker desired. Eventual object: 
matrimony. My-254 


Will swop new F lorence Oil Cabinet heater, 
two-burner, used 6 weeks and then replaced by 
furnace. 50 gal. metal oil barrel goes with it. 
Stove cost $28. Will swop for good hooked or 
braided rugs or four-burner kitchen oil stove 
with permanent oven, in good condition. My—255 





Have little used piano-accordion, cost $230 
new, to trade for violin in equally perfect 
condition. Also have countless men’s profes- 
sional hockey skates, $15 per pair new, and 
foreign-made fancy skates to trade for chem- 
ist’s balances, high voltage and high vacua 
apparatus, chemical and laboratory necessi- 
ties, or old books on practical chemistry and 
physics. My—256 

Have a complete set of the “American 
Pigeon Racing News” for the past 3 years. 
Excellent condition. What have you to swop? 
My-257 

Complete first year of Life from Vol. 1, 
No. 1 to Nov. 29, °37, sent express collect for 
good first-run syrup, Vol. 1, °38. My—258 

It’s no joke! I want jokers from packs of 
playing cards. Will trade pair woman’s low 
shoes, new patent leather, size 5%, narrow 
width, or souvenir vase or pitcher or ash tray. 
Take your pick. How many jokers am I 
offered? My-259 

Seaside camp on Block Island, R. I.; unusual 
location, water on 3 sides, fine beach and 
landing. Main building 50 x 30. Will exchange 
rent of camp for season, for one Delco lighting 
system in good condition. My~260 




















Will swop my book of poems “‘Close To The 


Soil,” for 1 gal. maple syrup .. . each of 


us to pay own postage. My—265 


You need my flintlock musket to hang over 
your fireplace. I want your flintlock pistol for 
my collection. Let’s go. My-266 





Expecting a blessed event? I have a complete 
layette. What am I offered? Baby for whom it 
was hand-made, died at birth. . My- 267 


“Texas Yankee, would swop some ce ntennial 
souv enirs for a few friendly letters, or what have 
you? My-268 


We want an automobile house trailer in good 
condition. Would you like a 1932 Chrysler 
Sport Coupe that has be en taken excellent care 
of? Or what have you? My~269 


Brown and beige checked sport suit (size 
11, from smart N. Y. shop; newly dry-cleaned), 
appropriate for schoolgirl or small, slender 
young woman, offered in exchange for knitting 
plain sweater to measure (size 16). I'll furnish 
wool and needles. My—270 


Want old horses and dry cows... will 
swop ancient vintage Ford truck, modern 
furniture, upright piano or canoe. My-271 


Will swop one °32 Chevrolet coach body in 
excellent condition for Chevvie roadster body 
of same year and condition. My—272 

You collectors who are still on the bottle. 

. I have an old glass barber bottle with 
sprinkler and an amber snuff bottle from 
Tennessee to swop for some pretty extra special 
pieces of blue glass, clear or milk. Best offer gets 
them! My-273 

3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated 
steel and wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and 
other European and American artists. Edited 
Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold edges, good condi- 
tion. Could use rugs, silver or pewter ware, or 
what have you? My-274 








Am looking for camp on some lake in n Maine 
for 2 weeks in August. Room for 3. What do 
you want? My-275 

If you'll dig out those old stereo slides from 
your attic trunk, I’ll trade you some nice books 
for them. Give me an idea of number and 
subjects and type of books you want. My—276 

















Competent but impecunious Naval Archi- 
tect will design to your specifications any boat 
within reason in swop for late model automo- 
bile. Splendid chance for you yachting en- 
thusiasts to save design fees on your next 
boat. A-201 

Will swop pair of men’s professional hockey 
shoe skates, size 12, original price $18, worn 
little, for sheet music prior to 1850 with litho- 
graphs on cover. A—204 


Have Atwater-Kent 5-tube battery radio set, 
Sonochord Speaker with extra long cord, Balk- 
ite A-6 A Current Supply, Westinghouse Auto 
power charger. What will you offer in exchange 
for the lot? I like antiques. A—206 











Will swop heavy acanthus-carved mahogany 
low-post bed, having antique veneer-paneled 
footposts, copied solid headposts, headboard, 
and stretchers, for upholstered sofa in good 
condition with back and one arm at right as 
vou face it. A-207 





A professional portrait of you, your dog, 
horse, cat or ancestor, will be swopped for a 
nice old piece of furniture, weather vane or 
what have you? My-261 





I want your grandmother’s old i ivory crochet 
hooks, the kind that screw together in the 
middle with a hook on each end. I’ll send post- 
paid a pint of Arizona desert honey. My-262 


A good single barrel 12 gauge shot gun, 
value $60, will be swopped for a good second- 
hand visible typewriter of any make, or small 
hand peas press. Nothing else wanted. 
My-263 

Moving picture projector, comple te set golf 
clubs, shoe skates size 8, snowshoes, in exchange 
for camera, binoculars, microscope, 20’’ slide 
rule, telescope, Encyclopedia Britannica. 
My-264 








I have 1937 copies of Saturday Review of 
Literature and pair of ladies’ tube ice skates, size 
4. I want miniature games, romance maps and 
a down pillow. A-209 


Beautiful Collie puppies, 11 weeks old April 
6, sable and white. Want R. I. Red chickens, 
maple products or what have you. A-211 








Am no Salem witch, but would love to an- 
alyze your handwriting, or that of your friends 
. or arrange party ideas for that special 
occasion . . . in exchange for you say what. 


I like odd things. A- 212 


I want Thoreau’s Journal: (20 vols. 7 the 
Walden edition published by Houghton Mifflin, 
1908. Also could use brass warming pan and 
fireplace set. What do you want? A-213 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A WHALE OF A FUTURE 
(Continued from page 13) 

All this is beginning to have a reviv- 
ing effect on the other business men in 
New Bedford. One fish freezer has been 
built, and there may be another before 
long. Several families have moved over 
to town from the islands — Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket — because 
business now centers on the mainland. 
The Board of Commerce is taking an 
interest in the waterfront again. New 
wharves may have to be built. 

As for the relative importance of 
New Bedford and Boston nowadays, 
Linus Eldridge estimates that the for- 
mer city handles half as many mack- 
erel, for example, as the latter. Some- 
times New Bedford sets the price to the 
fishermen, who are quite prepared to 
jog around to the better market if the 
Boston Fish Pier price isn’t quite as 
high. And, under favorable conditions, 
the Eldridges send scallops and fish to 
Boston by truck. 

All this is significant, as showing 





HARTS LOCATION—tetter known as 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
THE TAXLESS TOWN 
Land for Sale Year ‘round Hotel 
Cottages to rent Summer Theatre 
Address TOWN CLERK, Harts Location, N. H 
atthe INN UNIQUE, Crawford Notch, N. H. 








KREME-SKIN GLOVES 


Protect and beautify your hands. Worn for gar- 
dening, driving, housework, etc., these cream- 
treated gloves of washable lambskin soften and 
whiten the hands. $1 a pair postpaid. State glove 
size. 


KWALITEE GIFT SHOP 
10 Ashland Street 


North Adams, Mass. 

















OLD SUGAR 
Camp BRAND 


Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 
and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 


VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co. 
South Royalton, Vermont 


im 


a is 





Beautiful polished lacquered Utility Boxes (14%" high, 
i ’ edi. 


“”" ong) with graceful hand carvings on 


covers. Ivory box with carved dog in natural Black 
Walnut, $3.00. Black box with carved Pheasant hand 
painted in natural colors, $4.00. Decoy ducks, hand 
painted, choice of Pintails, Mallards, Canvasbacks: on 
red, blue, brown, ivory or black boxes, $2.00. Chocolate 
brown boxes with hand carved nut meats, $1.25. Also 
boxes in the above colors, without carvings, basket 
design stencilled in gold or ship design stencilled in 
silver, $1.00. Another exclusive creation o! 


PINEHEART CRAFT SHOP 


Morrisville, Vermont Mail orders filled 
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what a whaling town can do when it 
goes after small fish. But when the vis- 
itor begins to ask, “Exactly how bad is 
New Bedford’s land situation?” he 
finds something else that’s surprising. 
Perhaps he meets Frank J. Leary, man- 
ager of the industrial development di- 
vision of the Board of Commerce, as 
this reporter did, and hears this story: 

“It isn’t true that half the textile 
mills have been torn down. They've 
been changed over, to meet changes in 
styles and fabrics. The largest spun 
silk plant in the United States is here. 
We have big tire fabric plants. The 
largest rayon yarn-producing mill in 
New England is here. We make sails, 
and care for 500 yachts.We have a wide 
diversity of manufactures. 

“Nor is our unemployment situation 
quite as bad as it seems to be. Years 
ago, two or three members of a single 
family would work in the mills. Now, as 
a rule, only one member works. The 
‘unemployment’ consists more of un- 
dertime than of outright idleness. I'll 
bet Detroit would like to have a textile 
mill right now! 

“It’s true that some mills have been 
torn down. But let me tell you about 
one of them. It was a huge factory, 
built in two units. They tore down one 
unit and junked its machinery, but 
they modernized the other and it’s now 
running time and a half. That was a 
pure Yankee maneuver. 

“Not only that, but new industries 
are coming in. Right now they're un- 
loading on the wharf here 540 cases of 
machinery, shipped from Basle, Swit- 
zerland, all the way by water. Those 
people picked New Bedford for their 
factory after looking over all other pos- 
sible locations. 

“And this talk about Southern mills 
being nearer to raw materials isn’t nec- 
essarily accurate. The cotton belt is 
wide. A mill in North Carolina may be 
more expensively distant from the cot- 
ton it needs than New Bedford, which 
can get cotton cheaply by water. On 
the other hand, New Bedford is cer- 
tainly nearer the market, the millions 
of people in the Northern cities. I don’t 
see anything the matter with New Bed- 
ford industry that a general rise in busi- 
ness activity won't cure — and besides, 
don’t forget we still have $80,000,000 in 
the bank.” 

That invigorating sea air of New 
Bedford acts on the inhabitants just 
the way the famous climate does on 
Californians: it makes them all habit- 
ual boosters. As sure as there are scal- 
lops on Pier 3, those people are plan- 
ning to get rich again. 







OLD SALTS, LIKE THIS, 


FLAVOR A 


MAINE 


VACATION 
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You'll have the time of your life meeting 
the men of Maine! Here are shrewd, dry 
old salts ... and tall, rangy woodsmen 
. » » with yarns you can take or leave. 
Half the fun of getting away from home 
is seeing new and different people. And 
Maine is the place for that! 

But there’s much more to a Maine va- 
cation. You can ride, hike, camp, canoe. 
Fish. swim, and sail in fresh or salt water. 
Play golf and tennis. Eat foods you've 
always wanted—fresh-caught Maine lob- 
sters; clams baked beside the sea; old- 
fashioned chicken dinners; big, juicy 
berry pies! Fine hotels and inns in 
Maine. Inexpensive overnight stop- 





ping places. Marvelous roads. World- 
famous children’s camps. Make it Maine 
thts Summer! Mail the coupon now. 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, Dept. 623, St. John Street 


Freee! Portland, Maine 


Plesse send me the new, illustrated 
Official Maine Vacation Guide for 1938 
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SUPPOSE 
HE WERE 
YOUR DOG! 


Under existing condi 


tions experimenters 


._- 

\ 2 we. = may cut, burn, freeze 
A. q w starve, mutilate or 
- 7 drug a dog without 
We “ fear of punishment 


s. i — yy Protest by joining 
THE NEW ENGLAND ANTI-VIVISECTION 
SOCIETY 
6 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
Active Membership $5 Associate Membership $1 


his organisation is dependent upon dues 
donations and bequests 

















SAILING 


on 
PENOBSCOT BAY 


HIRTY years ago Captain and Mrs. 

Maurice L. Gray began “taking summer 
boarders” at Baycrest. Some of these first 
“rusticators” are still coming. This unique 
colony of bungalows is on a bluff overlook- 
ing Penobscot Bay between historic Castine 
and the open sea. It preserves unspoiled the 
atmosphere of the Maine coast village of 
clipper-ship days. 

The central dining-room serves vegetables 
from the farm and freshly-caught sea-food. 
Typically “down east” are the baked beans, 
clam chowders, doughnuts, and blueberry 
pies. 

Captain Gray sails the guests in his 57-foot 
schooner Grayling, often for a picnic to one 
of the wooded islands down the bay, some- 
times for an all-day trip to catch rock-cod 
on the fishing grounds seaward of Mt. 
Desert Island. 

The rates are moderate and the clientele 
Christian. 


Season — June to October 


Address CAPTAIN MAURICE L. GRAY 
Baycrest, Harborside, Maine 

















Deer Farm Camps 


IN MAINE 


UST imagine if you can the glorious rest 
and relaxation of a vacation at Deer Farm 
Camps in Maine. Two miles off the main road 

away from the hustle and bustle of civilization, 
yet in constant touch with the outside world, 
and possessing all modern comforts and 
conveniences 

You sleep and live in an ultra-comfortable, 
individual, real log cabin nestled among Maine 
white birches. You eat in the central log dining 
room, and it is impossible to describe the de- 
liciousness of Deer Farm home-cooked meals 


If you like to fish there are many good streams 
and lakes nearby. If you like to golf it is not a 
great ways to several good courses. There are 
tennis courts at the camps, and if you like to 
walk, and appreciate good scenery, there are 
scores of lovely trails to explore 

Deer Farm Camps have accommodations for 
only a limited number of persons, so we suggest 
you make your reservations well in advance 
Rates $4.00 per day, $25.00 per week per person 
Restricted Clientele 


Ask Gay Bernard at New England Headquarters, 
Prince George Hotel, N. Y. C., Tel. LExington 


2-7800, to tell you more about Deer Farm Camps, 
or if you prefer, write us direct 


E. S. WINTER, Prop. 
Box 5 Kingfield, Maine 























Lai ce Camp —Dicectory 





Hoven since YANKEE began we have 
been regarded as a general information booth 
about New England. So when New England- 
ers think of camps and schools it is but natural 
that they turn to us for expert advice. The 
advertisers in our Camp and School Direc- 
tories can supply you with full particulars 
regarding their projects . . . write them first. 
If you fail to find the camp or school you want, 
or need further information, write “Camp and 
School Director, YANKEE Macazine, Dublin, 
N. H.,” giving full details as to age, tuition, 
religion, location, etc. 





MacMahan Island, Maine 
Separate camps for boys and girls 10—20. Expert in- 
struction in navigation and sailing. Fleet of five 16’ 
sloops, and a larger cruiser. Reliable tutoring de- 
partment in both camps. For further information 
and booklets address 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Clinton Allen 
Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 








CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP (Boys) | | 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 
Director: HENRY THAYER WHITING 

Crestalban Farm, in the Berkshire Hills, six miles 
from Pittsfield, offers a small group of boys an 
opportunity to gain first-hand knowledge of a real 
New England farm, plus the advantages of a well 
regulated camp. The boys enjoy an unlimited amount 
of riding, shop, swimming, tennis, and other sports, 
under careful supervision. Booklet. 











& » 

CAMP HALMARY 
ae | The original Sportsman's camp for boys 
Pittsburg, N. H 
State Licensed Guide for meng 4 3 boys 
Informal program Log rolling, fly casting, 
riflery, trolling, canoeing, wilderness trips 
Solid log camps. Limited to 12 boys 12-18. 

$300 inclusive. Restricted clientele only. 
Harold E. Plante, P. O. Box 41, Belmont, Mass. 














AMP HARDY-BARKE 


““A Yankee Camp for Christian Boys”’ 
GRANITE LAKE, MUNSONVILLE, N. H. 


A summer of keen adventure with well-trained, sympathetic 
leaders; land and water sports; crafts and riflery; overnight 
camping and canoe trips; exploring and pioneering; emo 
tional and social guidance and vocational experimenting 
Cabins, and complete equipment. Rate: $10.50 a week 
Director: Sumner R. Thompson, School Department, 
Southington, Connecticut. 


JUANITA for GIRLS 

CADAHO for BOYS 

PEQUOT for ADULTS 
Easily accessible 132 miles from New York City. 16 miles 
northwest of New London, Conn. 680 acres on the shore of 
GARDNER Lake. All aquatic and athletic activities included 
in camp fee. Children $215.00 a season; Adults $25 to $30 
per week. Horseback riding optional. Excellent cuisine. 
Electric lights and modern plumbing in all camps. For 
booklets write M1tLo Licut, M.A., Colchester, Conn. or apply 
at New England Headquarters, Prince George Hotel, N. Y.C 








2 POWNAL 
Kaaterskill fenvonxt 
Christian Boys 5-19 (Four age groups) 


40 miles from Albany. Varied program of activity. 
Trips. Riding. Trained staff. Physician. Complete 
equipment. $18.50 a week. 17th Season. Catalog. Kin- 
dergarten camp for little tots under camp age. Herbert 
Y. Lorenz, Director, P. O. Box 424, Bennington, 
Vermont. Afiliated with Camp Woodland, London- 
derry, Vermont, for girls. 








NAGARDA—A Farm Camp 

(OPEN THE YEAR "ROUND) 
Where Home and Camp are One. Boys 6 to 12. Flexi- 
ble program adjusted to needs of individual children. 
Cabins, Councilors, Pony, Nature Stndy, Simple 
Athlet ikes, 2 mountain climbs for oldest boys. 
Home care. Rate low. Tutoring, if desired, the only 
extra. Ropert A. Wacc, Camp Nagarda, Lisbon, 
Maine. 














CAMP NAIDNI 


Lake Dunmore Brandon, Vermont 


For girls 8-18. Canoe and horseback trips. Crafts, 
dramatics, land and water sports. A vacation camp 
built firmly on the foundations of primitive camping. 
Naidni Junior Village for girls and boys 4-7 
For information and catalogs write 
Mrs. Gladys C. Britten, Director 








THE NAUTICAL CAMPS OF OLD CAPE COD 


Expert, friendly leadership. Informal, homelike at- 
mosphere. An eight weeks’ adventure on breezy, sunny 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts 

BONNIE DUNE for 35 boys, 8 to 14— So. Dennis. 
CHEQUESSET for 50 girls, 7 to 17 — Wellfleet. 

24th and 25th seasons. Tuition $325, no extras. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, 403 Lloyd Ave., Providence, R. 1. 








SAGGAHEW Kaxetits 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Christian Girls 5 to 14 years. Seventh season starts 
Saturday, July 2nd. for eight weeks. Ideal healthful 
life in the tall white pines of New England. Swimming, 
tennis, and all sports. Small camp, individual atten- 
tion, good food. Out post camp, overnight trips. 
Inclusive fee $125. Booklet on request. Address CAMP 
SAaGGAHEW, Haverhill, Mass. 








SEBOWISHA Forsints 


Explore trails on horseback through Bsn pine 
woods — Skim over sparkling waters of Maine Lakes 
in canoes with licensed guides — Swim from sandy 
beach under protection of lifeguards — Learn to cook 
over real campfires — Special creative activities and 
care for tiny misses too, MISS ETHEL Y. HOBBS, 
15 Ivy Close, Forest Hills, L. I., N. 











WILDERNESS CAMPING 


In charge of two ‘‘class A re: popigtered Maine Guides 
— Bert Quimby and Chief Red Eagle. Complete 
training for boys and girls to become Junior Maine 
Guides. Boys taken for July — girls for August. A 
special unit of T-Ledge and Tam-A-Rack camps 
at Orr's Island, Maine. For information address: 
Mrs. N. B. Knorr, 8 Elmwood Road, Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine. 








INTERLAKE America’s leading educa- 

tional camp for girls at Croy- 
don. On beautiful Lake Winnetaucook in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. One thousand acre 
reservation. All activities. Jnterlaken, through its splen- 
did organization and leadership guarantees your daughter 
a happy and profitable summer. Every department 
leader is a college graduate and is especially trained 
in child education. Junior-Senior-Counsellor Training 
Units. Catalogue on request. Mr. and Mrs. CHARLes H. 
Dup.ey, Directors, Hanover, N. 











@ Yankee Campers 


Find Wilderness and Recreational camping at Makaria 
with the advantages of farm, woodland, lake, rivers, 
seashore, and mountains. Junior Guides program 
under two Maine Guides. Professional training in all 
sports. Located on Damariscotta Lake, Nobleboro, 
Maine. Girls 7-20. Mrs. Estette Smita HAtt, 51 
Adams Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
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BAY PATH INSTITUTE 
41st year. Co-educational 


Business training of college grade. Person- 
alized placement service. Catalog. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








BEACON SCHOOL ,,fow pes’ 
from thirteen to 
nineteen; prepares for all colleges; business branches 
Splendid faculty. Homelike atmosphere. All sports 
and extra-curricular activities. Splendid opportuni- 
ties in music and dramatics. School limited to seventy- 
five. Beautiful surroundings. The ideal school for 
your boy. For further information address: The 
Headmaster, Beacon School, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















PLANNING 

TO ENTER COLLEGE? 
Write for The Clark Plan, “‘It's Different’’. 
Classes of five. All sports. Also Junior Col- 
lege Business Administration. Address 


FRANK E. MORGAN ¢1 ARK SCHOOL 


HANOVER, N. H. 














HUNTINGTON 
PREPARATORY —_—~ FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited. Individual attention. Five forms 
beginning with 8th grade. Special one-year intensive 
review course. All sports and activities. Superior 
equipment including swimming pool. Catalog. 


CHARLES H. SAMPSON, Ed. M. 
Headmaster 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 











DOMESTIC 


E S L E SCIENCE 


Two-year professional course. Prepares 
for teaching, dietetic and tea-room work. 
ONE year practical Home Making 
course. Dramatic, glee and craft clubs. 
Sports. Dormitories. For catalogue, address 


The Secretary, 36 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








MOSES BROWN 
AN ENDOWED FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


Help and 
tradition 


inspiration for each boy, a century-old 
Known for successful college preparation 


Excellent equipment. Secluded 25-acre campus. Mod- 
erate tuition. BELMONT — Residence for Younger 
Boys. Home care. Sanely progressive methods of 


instruction .. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster, 
263 Hope Street, Providence, I 








NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 

117th year. 40 boys entered 24 colleges last 
year. Experienced faculty. Attention to cach 
boy’s needs. 110 miles from Boston. 125 boys 
from 12 states. Modern equipment. Fully-coached 
athletics. Moderate tuition 

Frederick Smith, A.M. 
Box 169, New Hampton, N. H. 











REMINGTON RAND SCHOOL 
Education Is An Investment 

Enroll now for short day and evening courses on 
REMINGTON and DALTON Adding, Billing, 
and Bookkeeping Machines. Individual instruc- 
tion. Certificate and free placement service to 
graduates. Write for booklet. G. G. Boyce, 114 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Liberty 7330. 








the 
mysteries of chemistry at the Moses Brown 


These students seek the answers to 


School in Providence 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
ACADEMIES 


(Continued from page 23) 
teacher, a man of impressive person- 
ality and power — decidedly the right 
person for the place. 
One other school 
the same family — the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, at Exeter, New Hampshire, 
incorporated April 3, 1781, and richly 
endowed by Dr. John Phillips, uncle 
of Samuel Phillips, Jr. This institution, 
modeled on a plan similar to that of 


Phillips Academy, has had an equally 


was founded by 


notable history — a fact which confirms 
the assumption that the principles upon 
which the Phillips schools were based 
were essentially correct. In 1782 Dum 
mer School was also incorporated as an 


academy, and the New England Acad 





THE DEVELOPMENT 
of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
ACADEMIES 
by Claude Moore Fuess 


will be continued in June and July 








emy, in one of its phases at least, had 
taken firm root in native soil. 

The Phillips academies, first in the 
field, have maintained their initial ad- 
vantage and have ever since occupied 
a leading position, being particularly 
influential as models for other schools. 
The language of the Constitution of 
Phillips Academy was followed in cer- 
tain passages almost word for word by 
the Founders of Leicester Academy, 
Westford Academy, Groton Academy, 
and several others. The Trustee sys- 
tem, originated at Andover, was 
adopted by such institutions as Leices- 
ter, Westfield, Kimball Union, Wilbra- 
ham, and Williston, not to mention 
scores of rural academies. Like Phillips 
Academy, administered 
without regard to financial profit. Nev- 
ertheless the Phillips Academies, as 


these were 


years went on, became less typical. 
They were open to men, but not to 
women; they were strongly, indeed al- 
most exclusively, classical; and they 
emphasized preparation for college. 
Certain advantages which they pos- 
sessed in resources, location, and social 
standing gave them a singularly fortu- 
nate position. The typical New Eng- 
land academy, on the other hand, as it 
was to develop before the close of the 
eighteenth century, was co-education 
al; it had a so-called English Depart 
ment, in which a wide range of non 
classical subjects was taught; it was less 
concerned, therefore, with preparation 
for what it 
pleased to call “preparation for life”; 


college than with was 
and its resources were usually exceed 


ingly small, if not actually meagre. 


(To be continued) 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Graduates of the preparatory school now doing successful 
work in more than fifty colleges and universities. Junior Co’ 
lege courses in liberal arts and business administration, with 
full transfer value vo four-year institutions. Well trained 
faculties. Adequate laboratories and library. Skiing, riding 
and full sports program. For catalogs and information write 
James E. Coons, President, 43 School Street, Tilton, New 


Hampshire 


AMMERER 


Here is an old New Englane 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 
Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS' INST. 
| 419 Boylston St Boston, Mass 












. . 
Nautical Instruction 
Cruises in Long Island Sound for boys fifteen or 
over A schooner with able instructor, ele 
mentary scamanship and navigation. Plenty of 
smal! boat work. Good plain food. Reasonable 

charge 


COMMANDER W. J. MARSHALL 
Greenport New York 

















I'd swop a half dozen hats, 1937 edition, in 
various states of disrepair (some still quite 
good) for a pair of hand-knit ankle socks, size 
10, in a nice soft color. A-214 

I want some Haydn duets for two violins. 
Will swop duets brilliantes by Mazas, one book 
of scale exercises by Schnaideck or an old 
bow without much horsehair on it. A-215 

Want a Library? Books dating from an 1800 
Paris stereotype edition of the Vicar of Wake- 
field down to date. Ask for list if you can spare 
a seaworthy fishing boat or portable typewriter 
or what have you. A-216 

Have a Crosley No. 51 battery set with ear 
phones; old chests; many Victor records; Paris 
and Rome 8 mm. movie film; 16 mm. film 
cases; 30 Geographics, etc. What have you? A-219 

Five lots Pleasantville Terrace, N. J., for 
land in Connecticut or what have you? A-220 

Conn C Melody Sax in almost new condi- 
tion, for Graflex or Motion Picture camera 
in perfect working order. A-221 

I’m looking for a used Foley saw-filing ma- 
chine; also a Foley lawn mower sharpening 
machine. What do you want? A-222 








Have National Geographics, Reader's Digest, 
Atlantics, for about 10 years, V. 1. Times Sunday 
picture and book supplements from about 1914 
(World War nos.), to swop for foreign postage 
stamps or maple sugar plus postage. Want data 
about Hilton family? Will also swop picture 
cards. A-224 


Electric hot water heater, complete with 
rubber cord and plug, cost $7, used only few 
times. Ideal for summer home. I want a large 
china soup tureen with cover. A—225 








I’m a perfect 36 and have a practically new 
mackinaw jacket, size 42! Also cap with ear- 
flaps to match. I'll swop them for duck decoys, 
silhouettes preferred. A-226 





Have clean, well-bound copies of: History of 
the Bible and Jews, Rev. E. Gillet, Augusta, Me., 
1807 2nd ed.; Goldsmith’s Roman History, 9th 
Amer. ed., Poughkeepsie, 1816. Would like 
early medical books, prior to 1850, prefer 
dictionaries; or whole clean copies of Yankee, 
prior to Nov. 1937. A-227 


It’s paradise! Early American N. H. farm- 
house, N. H. hilltop, superb view, secluded, 
newly restored, Cape Cod style, original central 
chimney, 3 fireplaces and old paneling; 8 rooms 
and barn. Will swop summer rental for row 
boats, canoes, camping equipment or?? A—228 








Have a 21-jewel Elgin watch, jewels in gold 
settings, gold-filled case. Will swop for a 10-ga. 
lever action, 1901 model, Winchester shot gun. 
Must be full choke bore, 32’’ barrel. The watch 
in working order and gun must be, too. 10-ga. 
preferable, but might consider 12-ga. pump, 
if 32” full. Or a typewriter, not junk, but one I 
can use. A-229 





Swapponrs’ 
Columns 


(Continued from page 42) 


Here’s a rare chance to swop some old pieces 
of milk or clear, blue glass (not Mexican) for 
a small wrist watch that is not old but needs some 
tinkering. *Twould make your daughter happy. 
A-238 

Eight-room frame house, value about $8,500; 
fine apartment site, near depot largest Long 
Island village, for equal value property tourist 
camp and gas station or site for such on super- 
main highway at or near prominent lake, or 
for easily accessible summer camp on lake. 
A-239 

Will swop 1” Starrett Micrometer for used 
or unused U. S. Stamps or what have you. 
A-241 

One volume “The Innocents Abroad,” 2nd 
edition to swop for Jacob’s Ladder glass or 
what have you. A-242 

Will swop my beautiful green shaded parlor 
kerosene reading lamp for maple syrup. Just 
the thing for you to read your Thoreau by. 
It’s worth a trip from Boston to New York on 
the one o’clock. A—243 

Will swop one pair ladies’ high lace boots, 
new, size 7, for one gal. maple syrup. Or one 
string Rock Crystal beads for two gals. maple 
syrup. One hand-woven Indian bead necklace 
for two gals. m.s. A—-244 

Law course (unused), worth $200, well- 
known school. Will swop for assortment of 
flowering shrubs and evergreen trees (3 and 4 
ft.), delivered vicinity of Springfield, Mass., 
time for spring planting. A-24 

How much maple syrup is offered for a 50- 
egg Springfield-Ohio incubator — small gas 
jet, hot water heater; kerosene lamp might be 
used. Automatic temperature control. Also an 
electric 24" dia. hover. Both complete and in 
good condition. A-247 

New Remington electric razor, cost $16. 
Police badge, twisters and 38 H & R gun, all 
good. Want good target gun, or what? A-249 

Will swop ladies’ shoes, size 3A, grey, blue, 
tan, black, brown and white for wool material 
suitable for hooked or braided rug; discarded 
dresses, coats, suits in any color. A—251 

Will swop my Victrola and 35 records to 
anyone in the vicinity of Springfield, Mass. 
What will you give me? A-252 














I want a good used Auto Radio, that works. 
I have a combination banjo uke and small 
portable RCA Victor radio to trade for it. 
Do I hear any offers? A-231 


Do you want to be educated? I have a com- 
plete set of Winston Loose-Leaf Encyclopedias, 
original price $50. All I want is a Currier and 
Ives, “Spring.’’ A-233 


Office typewriter in good working order, 
wanted. Also baby stroller for boy of 2. Would 
swop Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th edition, in 
book case, or books out of large assorted library. 
Have also small printing press I’d swop. A-234 











Have copy of Wilson’s ‘American Ornithol- 
ogy”’ with notes by Jardine, published 1854, 
746 pages, illustrated, some in color. What am 
I offered? A-235 


Lift your voice and stamp your feet! And 
swop for secular American sheet-music from 
1830-1870. I also hanker for songs, books and 
pamphlets relating to the Hutchinson family, 
of New Hampshire, those sweet singers from the 
tribe of Asa. Will swop old music, or what do 
you want? A-237 





You’re darn tootin’ . . . ’ll swop my 4-noted 
French auto horn (not in any too wonderful 
condition) for 6 snaps of beautiful girls you 
know. Must be authentic and released for pub- 
lication without identity or with. With this 
horn you can find plenty more! A-253 


Have: new electric corn popper; cribbage 
and checker boards; books for children; violin 
music; also do expert knitting and paint pro- 
fessional sketches of private homes. Want: old 
diaries, pewter and lusterware, man’s tweed 
suit, size 42; lady’s bicycle; pitchers (china cow, 
perhaps?) A-254 

I want sea-shell souvenirs. What do you 
want? A-255 

I'd like marble slab suitable for pastry 
board. What do you want from seashore? 
A-256 

I’ve got the girl and the river, but need a 
good canoe, preferably 17’; must be fairly 
new. We'll give excellent framed etchings for 
former member Brooklyn Society of Etchers, 
city and country scenes, value over $10 each, 
filing cabinet or what you want, except my 
girl. A-257 

















Sable collie pups, Virginia aristocrats 
(F.F.V.). Would swop one for some good, hard- 
working Yankee Plymouth Rock pullets, 
democrats. M—208 





I want to swop McGovern course in Health 
Building, “12 Weeks to Health,” for 3 gallons 
first-run 1938 maple syrup or 10 lbs. soft sugar. 
M-211 

Have back copies of recent Reader's Digest, 
and Geopgraphic Magazine. Will swop for back 
copies of YANKEE with someone near Baltimore, 
Md. M-212 

I want two teak tables or other Chinese 
articles. What have you and what do you 
want? M-213 

Who wants a new crocheted bedspread? 
Let me hear from you. M-—218 

I have a Todd Protectograph for safeguard- 
ing checks, worth at least $10. Also pair of 
boy’s shoe skates, shoe size 3. Would take 
groceries, kindling wood or what have you? 
M-220 

Have 24 Inland Printer, Printing, American 
Printing, Postage @ Mail Bag magazines to trade 
for printer’s equipment. M-221 - 

Will swop great-grandma’s famous recipe for 
hot-jelly-and-spice venison sauce (to be used on 
all roast meats) and full description of my coun- 
try place which needs a name. For most suitable 
name submitted before July, 1938, [ll give 
prize of $3. What have you? M-222 

Wanted: a copy of F. S. Hammond’s “‘Ham- 
mond Family,” vols. 1 and 2, published 1902- 
04. What do you want? M-—224 

Genuine Soy Bean flour, 125 lb. bags, worth 
$10 each. What have you? M-225 

What will you swop for a corner house-lot 
(135’ frontage on each street) in a Maryland 
suburb of Washington? Paved streets, excellent 
neighborhood, near stores. M-227 

Cup plates, plain, colored, historical or 
conventional, for good old dolls — heads, arms 
or legs, or what have you? M-228 

I need pennies for the following years to 
complete my amateur collection: 1881, -5, —7. 
1891, —4, -5, —-6. 1901. Will swop duplicates or 
what do you want? M-229 


Will swop five old pistols, old Bavarian 
pewter pitcher, Spanish guitar, old mahogany 
sewing box for Early American pewter, music 
box, cap and ball rifle or dated powder horn. 
M-230 


I'll swop two silk dresses, two-piece black and 
white print, one-piece moss green — 38 — 
suitable for middle-aged woman. Want a pais- 
ley shawl for table cover. M—231 












































Will swop most anything I have if you name 
it, for information about or articles (especially 
dolls) belonging to the Wilders who migrated 
from the vicinity of Buckland, Mass., to the 
Genesee country of Western New York. M-232 





I have “Practical Accounting Problems, 
Theory, Discussion and Solutions’? by P. J. 
Esquerré, in two vols. Would consider swop- 
ping for books on early New England days, 
especially N. H., or loom in good condition or 
what have you? M-—233 


Will swop 40 Hollywood Face Powders with 
perfume (worth $1) and Catholic Statuettes. 
I want watches, jewelry, etc. M—234 








Want a work horse. Will swop farming tools, 
pony cart or what do you want? M-—236 





Will swop copies of Life for stuffed animals, 
birds or fish for boy’s collection. Postage to be 
paid. M-237 


If garden-planning troubles are your woe, 
Dooryard or formal or wilder than a jay, 
I'll swop experience in what to do 
For what you have and want to give away. 
M-238 








I will exchange geologic specimens from 
State of Washington for crystals and other 
worthwhile specimens from New England. 
What have you? M-241 
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THERE IS NO 
OTHER CITY 
LIKE BOSTON! 


Every Advertiser interested in reaching the 
Boston market should read this new survey 


Did you know that Boston, while it is tenth in population in the United States, 
actually ties for fourth when its suburbs are included? Or that, aside from New 
York, Boston has the largest suburban population in the country? These facts 
and many more important ones are graphically presented in a new study 


entitled “There is no other city in the United States like Boston.” 


Many advertisers, after taking the few moments necessary to read this survey, 
have found their conception of the Boston market completely changed. We 
believe that you, too, will find this a most valuable aid in formulating your 


advertising plans for Boston. 


A FEW COPIES STILL AVAILABLE 


We still have a limited supply of this study that we would be 
pleased to send to any interested advertiser. Merely send in your 
request on your firm’s letterhead. There will be no obligation. 


Transit ddvetisens Juc. 


TRAIN CARDS - STATION POSTERS - TIME TABLES 
Kew York , Hew Haven & Halford. R-R- BaostataMaine RR Boston’e Mbany RR: 


NORTH STATION, BOSTON LAFay2ie_ 2995 
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with comfortable beds and good food, of course; friendly service, 
quiet, restful surroundings ... the opportunity to indulge in your 
favorite sport... facilities for amusing indoor entertainment... and 
the royal privilege of doing as you please. 


Each Inn is beautifully located, each has its own special features 
for rest and recreation, and expresses its own individuality, yet in 
each is the charming atmosphere of gracious living that is a 
traditional part of these distinctive Inns. 


L. G. TREADWAY 
SERVICE 
Department E1 
247 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me booklet describing 
your 20 Inns. 


Whether your special delight is a Travel Trip or a long 
Summer Holiday, the answer to days of complete 
enjoyment will be found at The Treadway Inns. 


Ashfield House, Ashfield, Mass. *The Lord Jeffery, Amherst, Mass. 
Bartlett Carry Club, Bartlett Carry,N.Y. *Middlebury Inn, Middlebury, Vt. 
*Botsford Tavern, Farmington, Mich. *The Nittany Lion, State College, Pa. 
*Cooper Inn, Cooperstown, N. Y. *The Northfield, East Northfield, Mass. 
*Dearborn Inn, Dearborn, Mich. *The Thayer-West Point, West 

Dorset Inn, Dorset, Vermont Point, N. Y. 

Glenburnie Inn, Glenburnie, N. Y. Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass. 
*Irving House, Dalton, Mass. True Temper Inn, Wallingford, Vt. 
Long Trail Lodge, Sherburne Pass, *White Hart Inn, Salisbury, Conn. 

Rutland, Vt. *Williams Inn, Williamstown, Mass. 
*Open all the year 


In Florida — Royal Park Inn, Vero Beach, Florida, Open Dec. 15th to April 15th 


_ The L. G. Treadway Service, Dept. £1,247 Park Avenue, New York City 
will be glad to send you booklet quoting rates and describing each Inn. 








